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The Sonoco Cork Cot is made the way 
it is to give it certain advantages not to 
be found in any other cot. 

Ground cork in the form used in all 


cork cots is naturally subject to compres- 


CORK COT DENSITY 


Veriable Controlied 


sion and expansion. If a cot is squeez- 


ea oe ed when applying to the roll it may 
: expand when running. If it doesn’t ex- 
pand the density of the drafting surface 


= : is greater than normal. If it does elon- 
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consequent irregular drafting surface. 


Cork Cot eliminates this problem 
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throughout its drafting life. 


SONOCO MAKES £VERY THING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts CoMmPpaNy 
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“That Big Black Belt with the Caterpillar Grip” 


We have been telling you about NUFORM CHECK 


STRAPS. BALANCED PICKERS, MATCHED and 


STRETCHED LOOM STRAPS, etc. but now. we 
want to remind you that SLIP-NOT Belts 


are also outstanding performers! 


~ p - XN q> T (the belt with the caterpiller grip) 


is the original belt of this type. There have been 


BIG BLACK BEL? 
with the 


CATERPILLAR GRIP 


imitations but there is no substitute for a genuine 
SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELT for SPINNING, 


WEAVING or CARDING. 


Cll on 


OUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H,. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, §. C. 
E. S. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE N. V. NUTTING ie- 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. Mobile, Ala. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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OTHER MILLS ENDORSE tiene 


A SMOOTH, GLOSSY, 


q K BLACK, RUST- RESISTING 
| A FINISH FOR FLYERS 
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Ideal Machine Co, 
Bessemer City, C. 


Attention: Mr. A. W. Kineaid, Mgr. 
Gent lemen: 


As you know we heave 2260 spindles ia cur Waverly 
Plant and 1716 spindles in our Prince Pleat, with flyers 
all treated with your RCK finish. We ere pleased to report 
that we find the smooth gloesy finish to be « great help 
in Keeping down the collection of fly, but the greatest 
“a@vantege we find is im their rust resistence. 


Very truly yours, 
WAVERLY MILLS, INCORPORATED 


Walter Mballey 
Superintendent 


In the above letters these two mills commend their RCK-treated 
flyers for (1) being well-balanced, (2) running like new flyers, (3) 
' shedding lint more easily, and (4) having rust-resisting qualities. 


Other mills from Texas to New England praise our flyer work in 
these four respects and in many more. We shall be glad to furnish 
you a list of scores of these mills so that you can write them direct. 


A Glossy, Bleck, 
Rusi-Resisting Finish ier Flyers 


IDEAL MACHINE 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


20th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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The satisfaction expressed in these state- 
ments from mill superintendents is proof 
of the efficiency and proven performance 
of the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card 
Stripper. Its many practical and impor- 
tant advantages may be summarized as 
follows: 


l. Saving of Cotton 

. Increased Production 

. Improvement in Quality of Yarn 
. Cleaner Card Room 

Saving in Labor Cost 

6. Reduction in Power Consumption 


© 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Strip- 
per is easily and quickly installed on all 
Saco-Lowell Cards... and in many cases 
on those of other manufacturers. 


Write for bulletin giving complete details. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Charlotte 


Greenville Atlanta 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Through More Than 6 YEARS 
in Hundreds of Plants * 


Now that all industry depends on belts made 
of synthetic rubber, it is well worth-while to know 
that Gates Synthetic Rubber V-Belts have been in 
nation-wide use for more than 6 years—and 
through all that time they have been giving service 
actually superior to belts of natural rubber! 


* There are, of course, many kinds of 
synthetic rubber. Gates uses each 
kind where it best meets some par- 
ticular service need, 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber 
which Gates uses extensively in making V-Belts 
has the ability to withstand oil and heat much 
better than natural rubber can. Where oil and 
heat conditions are especially severe, Gates special 


* | 


One TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


On these flaking rolls. where gas 
flames create considerable heat, 
Gates V-belts of special synthetic 
rubber are used because of their 
proved ability to withstand bad heat 
and oil conditions. By actual records, 
on hundreds of installations where 
oil or heat conditions are severe, 
Gates special synthetic V-Belts are 


as any natural rubber belts ever 
used, | 


synthetic V-Belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the 
service life of any natural rubber V-Belts ever 
used. 


This is tthe record not of a few belts over a 
limited period but of thousands upon thousands 
of Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts installed in 
hundreds of plants and factories during the past 
6 years. 


Gates long headstart in fabricating V-Belts of 
synthetic rubber is of greater importance to you 
now than ever before because all the V-Belts fur- 


nished industrial plants today are of synthetic 
rubber. 


You will gain a distinct advantage in V-Belt 
service by simply picking up your telephone 
directory and calling the Gates Field Engineer. 
He will bring right into your plant the full bene- 
fits of Gates knowledge and experience without 
the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


605 West Filth Street 


08 W. Washington Street 


738 C & S National Bank Building 


wearing 2 times to 3 times as long 


447 


DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
349 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 80! -2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
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Beyond the farthest horizons, American fighting 
men are landing on strange shores that they would 
never have seen, except for the sudden urgency of 
global war. And to help them hold these beach-heads 
in the face of the enemy, their equipment includes 
many incredible things equally undreamed-of, up toa 
short time ago ... weapons, systems and devices 
which must seem like supernatural powers to Japs 
and Huns. 


In the development of some of the most important 
of this equipment, Crompton & Knowles engineers 
have worked in ‘“‘combat teams” with Army and Navy 
engineers. Little of this work has had any direct rela- 
tionship to loom design, construction, or opera- 
tion... much of it would never have come into 
our own theatre of operations except for war 
emergency. But in this experience is much of 


BEACH-HEADS ON TOMORROW ARE BEING WON TODAY 


value to textile mills, once it has been translated 
into practical features of loom design... or better 
means of testing parts and materials ... or of 
“seeing” phases of high-speed loom - performance 
that could not be seen clearly before. So it is that 
future advances have already been won in the field of 
weaving efficiency. 


But this is not to say that all these new improve- 
ments will be ready at once, as soon as the war ends. : 
Some will be, others will not. For not until the war 
does end, will there be time to study fully the possi- 
bilities and bridge the gap between today’s war 
weapons and their uses in tomorrow’s looms. Yet 

even so, progress will have been sped years 


we ahead of normal peacetime progress ... thanks 


to the many beach-heads on tomorrow which 
are being won now, while the war is being won. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, JU. S. A. / 


“2 = and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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TEXTILE AIDS 


include: 


COTTON WARP SIZES 


RAYON oils 
SOFTENERS 
worsTeD SIZES 
WETTING AGENTS 
DETERGENTS 
LUBRICANTS 


...a good ‘break’ for rayon 


And we mean it two ways—a good break because continu- 
ous filament warps break clean under test after being 
sized with Houghto-Size—also a good “break” for the 
rayon mill because this superior size compound has what 
it takes to give you high quality, full-speed production. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE provides better handle in the finished 
goods ... it’s highly concentrated, hence economical .. . 
it assures good weaving. ..is easily boiled out. To arrange 
for complete test, ask the Houghton Man, or write direct to 
E. F. HOUGHTON & Co., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE for rayon 
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SD 
highly efficiem product for use In 
ecouring and boiling oft all textile fibres: Active In hard 
or sot water may Pe ysed avone in the bath oF in | 
conwunction with or alkalies with amazing results. 
@ LANITOL increase rhe deterge™ qction of your 
soap and achieve cleanet esock, YO" or cloth shrovgn | 
its rapid and complete rinsing properties: F 
@ \el LANITOL improve rhe boiling off, processing and 
dyeing of rayon hose in one or two bath methods: bh 
better finish and yniform chade easily ecomplishee 
@ LANITOL prove ts, for washing oft worsted 
ana to remove all oi! and 
@ \el LANITOL demonstrate to 
scour rayon and woolen cloth and effectively remove 
all cesidual soap, dirt, et in the rinse; leaving rhe cloth 
with pleasing hand and tree from spiectionoble odors. 
@ LANITOL raise the efficiency of your Elling 
tion — small addition T° the sooP \iquor increases its 
penetration and activity when applied to tne cloth in 
the mill and accelerate> the fulling gction. | 
Sqgmple of djemonstration tyrnishe? on request. 
ARKANS 
Newark New Jerse} 


EDITORIAL 


HE rights of frée men must be preserved, no 

- matter what the cost may be. The principle of 

state’s rights is as old as the nation itself. Men have 

died and bled on the battlefield to preserve this prin- 
ciple, which is as ancient as the republic. 


While our men are today dying upon the battle- 
fields for freedom, we here at home must not surren- 
der the principles for which our forefathers shed 
their blood upon the nation’s battlefields. We peo- 
ple here at home have been fighting the battle on the 
home front. We have surrendered many of our lib- 
erties because of the expediency of war, but-we must 
begin now to make preparations, as soon as the war 
is over, to repeal any of these rules and regulations 
which might impede the long, time-honored princi- 
ple of state's rights. 


The sovereign states have great opportunities in 
the post-war period for industrial and social progress, 
but progress can be achieved only through the old- 
fashioned American way.of life where competition 
has full sway, where men work and fight to achieve 
a purpose. Society cannot be regulated nor can the 
human life be planned in every detail from the cradle 
to the grave. There are certain risks that go along 
with living. These risks make life interesting. It is 
the unknown which makes us attempt to discover 
what lies ahead. The pioneering of our forefathers 
encourages us to pioneer ourselves. 


There are many fields of activity which have never 
been explored to their fullest extent. We shall march 


THE WELFARE 


By OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
Governor of South Carolina 


ahead tomorrow in the fields of science, medicine, 
education and industry, and we can accomplish much, 
if we redeem and preserve the principles of individ- 
ual liberty and of state’s rights. 


For the past 50 years much has been written about 
State's rights; many demagogues have spoken in 


favor of state's rights, but little has been done to per- . 


petuate the principle of the sovereignty of the state. 
If we are to carry forward the idea of state’s rights, 


- we must begin with local self-government. There is 


a tendency to centralize authority in Washington and 
the American people must awaken to the responsi- 
bilittes that go along with citizenship. 


Every man and every woman must be vitally inter- 
ested iri who shall be elected their representatives, 
from the game warden in the local community to the 
president of the United States. 


I have gone so far as to advocate placing educa- 
tional authority wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
local school districts. We cannot perpetuate state’s 
rights, if the American public becomes wholly in- 
different as to who will lead them in their communi- 
ties and cities. 


State’s rights either wins or loses at the ballot box. 
Therefore, it behooves every American citizen to 
speak out at all times for clean and just local gov- 
ernment and decry any trend that might lead to a 
dictatorship or centralization of authority in our 
nation. | 
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all Arm- 
Draft 


Aprons to give consistently good 


OU can count on 


strongs Accotex Long 


service for the same length of time. — 


Barring unusual mill accidents, they 
do away with frequent time-outs to 
replace worn or torn aprons. The 
tough synthetic rubber composition 
of Accotex Aprons is uniform from 
apron to apron and homogeneous 
each. 


throughout Dimensions of 


every size are accurate, 


Besides being uniform, Accotex 
Aprons offer these advantages . . . 
NO STRETCHING: Accotex Aprons 
have a sturdy interliner which elimi- 
nates loss of efliciency due to stretch- 
ing during operation. 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than two years 
show little sign of wear! 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 
they assure cleaner-running work and 
less waste. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They per- 


COTS * ACCOTEX COTS 


COMPOSITION 


ooo IN SERVICE LIFE 


DIMENSIONS 


form with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION: The eflicient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at 
a minimum. 


NO SEAMS: The seamless construc- 
tion cant break open and shorten 
service life. 


These advantages explain why 
Accotex Aprons can help you spin 
better yarn and stay at peak pro- 
duction. Get samples and prices 
from your Armstrong representa- 
tive. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, 8207 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. “& 
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SCHOOLS and TEXTILE 


By MALCOLM E. CAMPBELL 


UCH is being said, and a great deal more is being 
written these days, about the need for research in 
the textile industry. Call it propaganda if you like—no 
doubt the primary purpose of much of it is to convince the 
uninformed or ultra-conservative heads of some industrial 
firms that they can ill afford to refrain any longer from 
spending a dollar or so for tesearch.. The discussion that 
is to follow was not designed to convince anybody of any- 
thing—it is merely an attempt to illuminate a certain aspect 
of the subject that might reasonably be expected to be of 
interest to the membership of a textile organization. 

What I should like to discuss with you is the place of the 
textile school in the new and expanded program of research 
in the textile industry that is certain to be thrown into high 
gear as soon as the war is over. More specifically, | want 
to describe the position, as we know see it, of the textile 
school at North Carolina State College in the scheme of 
things in research. | 

At the present time and in the past, the problem of ob- 
taining personnel with adequate qualifications for textile 
research has been the most serious one in any program. 
With few exceptions the laboratories themselves have had 
to be the training schools for research workers. Young men 
and women well-grounded in chemistry, physics or textile 
manufacturing must now spend long, unproductive periods 
in the work before they can become valuable assets to a- 


tives and its make-up as regards teaching staff and equip- 
ment. Upon those factors will depend the success with 
which these institutions can turn out students who are fitted 
to become productive in textile research after a minimum 
of experience following graduation. 

I have referred to the possibilities of training young men 
and women as professional research workers. No doubt 
only a small proportion of students studying textiles will 
possess the qualifications or even the desire to get into this 
field. It is difficult to imagine a person in any branch of 
the industry, however, to whom even a speaking acquaint- 
ance with textile research will not prove to be a valuable 
asset. The fruits of research will be a useless product in- 
deed unless the men in production have an appreciation of 
its value, and an intense desire to apply it and profit thereby 
in their own organizations. Therefore, to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, a school should endeavor to acquaint all of its 
students with the possibilities and limitations of the tools 
of textile research; with the most modern methods of 
analyzing and interpreting the results of research; and 
lastly, with the identity, scope and objectives of the dif- 
ferent organizations conducting textile research. 

Most of you know, I think, of the splendid assistance the 
textile school at State College is receiving from the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, enabling us to appoint men 
of unusual experience to our staff. I should like to mention 


research unit. I do not mean 
to say that ° this practical ex- 
perience can be substantially 
replaced by any training that 
is now or will be available in 
the colleges and universities 
for many years to come. But 
with a teaching staff possess- 
ing not only an appreciation 
of research but also a back- 
ground of experience in it, a 
textile school should be able 
to impart some invaluable 
training to the student who 
plans to take up research as 
his life’s work. 

Each textile school differs 
from the others in its objec- 
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For one mere word, “research” has had a good deal 
of use in recent months; much has been said and 
printed gbout this subject in the textile trade. To 
bring its readers up to date in regard to research 
several pertinent articles are presented on this and 
following pages of this issue. The article by Dean 
Campbell, head of the textile school at North Car- 
olina State College, is abstracted from his address 
before the meeting June 17 at Winston-Salem, 
N. C.. of the Piedmont section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The 
short article on the following page is authored by 
one of the South’s young but very capable plant 
executives who prefers to remain anonymous. 
Charles B. Ordway, who is well-known in dyeing 
and finishing circles, brings up a subject which 
should interest all divisions of the industry. 


also the fine co-operation we 
have received from state ofh- 
cials. Fortunately for us, we 
have found these men not 
only appreciative of the bene- 
fits of research, but actually 
insistent that each unit de- 
velop an active research -pro- 
gram. At the same time, they 
are aware that for the proper 
conduct of research, expensive 
and up-to-date equipment is 
needed, and so we have re- 
ceived every encouragement to 
add to our laboratory facili- 
ties. 

With our modern equip- 
ment and a staff of excellent 


} 
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caliber, we therefore feel certain that the textile school at 
State College is in an excellent position to give sound train- 
ing in textile research methods to its students. For those 
interested in pursuing graduate studies in research, special 
curricula will be developed to meet individual requirements, 
and the school stands ready to step up the tempo of its 


research training in this regard as the demands for it 


Increase, 

What has just been said with regard to the textile school 
at State College is also true in greater or less degree with 
other textile schools in the country. The direction and pitch 
of their research training will depend upon the objectives 
of each institution, upon the quality of its teaching staff, 
and upon its facilities. As the demands for trained grad- 
uates in the field increase, and this is sure to occur, the 
schools will of necessity readjust their sights to. this im- 
portant requirement. 

So much for the training of students in research in the 
textile schools. And now the question: should textile 
schools attempt seriously to carry on research programs 
themselves, and if so. of what general types? Again the 
answer will depend upon the peculiar set of circumstances 
existing in the individual institution, and in this connection. 
‘T shall confine my remarks to the textile school at State 
College. Here, the answer is definitely yes.. I say this in 
spite of the feeling that exists in some quarters that too 
many organizations already occupy the field, and that as a 
result, overlapping and duplication of effort are tending to 
stifle the possibilities that anything of real worth can result 
from additional ‘effort. To anyone who has made a serious 
study of the question, it is obvious that there is no such 
thing as too much research, provided, of course, that those 
responsible for the various programs have the proper per- 
spective and guard against a general muddle of the kind 
mentioned. Fortunately, such a possibility has already been 


effectively precluded by the organization of the Inter-Societ 
Council for Textile Research. If the members of this coun 
cil each keep one foot on the ground, there need be no 
contuston; in fact, the various research organizations can 


and, I believe. will co-operate and prove mutually helpful 


to one another. 

We shall conduct research primarily because we feel that 
we are equipped, mentally and physically, to contribute 
something useful to the industry through it, and I do not 
think this motive needs further expdnsion. A secondary 
motive, but one of importance to us, is that research keeps 
a teaching staff on its toes- protects them from the inevr 
table rut into which so many good teachers fall if they do 
not have something new to help maintain a proper balance. 

Just what constitutes research and what does not is alwavs 
a good subject for argument. Permitting a sufficiently broad 
interpretation of the term, all research may be placed in 
one of. two categories, fundamental or applied. Giles E. 
Hopkins, director of applied research for the Textile Re- 


search Institute, recently stated that “the con ept of funda-° 


mental research ... . in general places the emphasis on the 
desire to determine basic principles which control the be 
havior of materials or energy in their various forms. 
Applied research has the same relationship to fundamental 
research as engineering has to pure science. Essentially it-is 
the step between the revelation of the. principle as turned 
up by fundamental research and the application of this 
principle to answer known demands.” 


In‘many cases a good piece of applied research may be 


accomplished without a very complete knowledve of the 
t 


fundamental principle involved. If we had had to wait. for. 


example, until we knew all about the phenomena that 
would take place within a carding machine before we could 
apply the principles to cotton, the human race would still 
be tapping its collective foot, waiting for the card to be 


Some Food for Thought Concerning Research 


HE day of highly scientific textile man- 
fe ufacturing is dawning, and those who 
are unwilling to accept this fact are def- 
nitely on the way out, whether they be mills 
or their superintendents and overseers. 


There are many mill men today who are’ 


of the old school, and who have foresight 
value. of research and 
technical engineering. These men are, be- 
yond all doubt, the most valuable in the 
mill business today, because they show 
brains in recognizing the fact that textile 
plants have, for generations, been operated 
in a slip-shod, very unscientific manner. 
Now the time has come when he: who 
produces a little higher-quality product for 
a few cents less is going to sell his product, 
while the other fellow will be headed to- 
ard liquidation. The man who weathers the 
storm will be the one who is not only 
willing, but is anxious to try to find exactly 
what his best twist multiple 1S, exactly what 
is the proper per cent relative humidity for 
his particular stock and product (how many 
can define per cent relative humidity 7), cx- 
actly what roll settings will give him the 


enough to sée the 


12 


best results, and hundreds of other hitherto 
carelessly handled items of importance. 

Too many of these items, as used in the 
mill today, are purely untested notions of 
superintendents or overseers, although they 
have been handed down as facts. For an 
example, let us take the item of humidifica- 
tron; not long ago, the writer happened to 
be in a rather prominent Southern spinning 
room——everything was clean, in good condi- 
tion, and seemed to be running well, but 
trouble was prevalent in holding. counts 
and break close to standard. It was soon 
learned that the overseer was trying to con- 
trol the humidity in the department by 
operating the water line by hand! When 
asked why this was done, his answer was 
that the automatic controls were no good, 
and that spinning just wouldn't run 
when the humidity was regulated by the 
elaborate automatic control system. Of 
course it would not; if the overseer did not 
want it to work, it would never be made 
to work for the hands 

One of the best spinners that I've ever 
seen lost his job because he refused to ac- 


cept long draft. His old job is being run 
smoothly Now by one otf his former second 
hands. 

There is also men who are against tech 
nical progress within textile plants. Thes 
are the superintendents and overseers who 
have become lazy through the years and 
have no desire for change, because it. wil! 
mean that there would have to be a read 
justment on their part. All of us have seen 
the man who sullerly resents any suggested 
changes in his department or his mill. This 
man can be dangerous, because he will do 
little sneaking, underhanded things which 
are intended to reflect on the one who js 
trying to help him. 

The handwriting is clearly on the wall 
all textile executives would be very smart 
to sit down and mentally analyze each key 
man, because the sooner they redeem theit 
curables, and get rid of their incurables. 
the better will be their chances of survival 
And while they are examining us. we had 
better analyze ourselves. It might SUTPTIS¢ 
us to see what the handwriting on the wall 
says ! 
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vent of new methods of color- 
| ing certain fabrics. For example, the newly developed meth- 
, ods of dyeing wool with Indigo will no doubt greatly extend 
\% the use of vat colors on this fiber. Military demands have 
also resulted in greatly increased production of Ponsol” dyes. 
’ During this period, it should be mutually helpful for us to 
work together. Our laboratories can help you solve your war- 
| time technical problems. We may, in addition, telescope time 
| by accumulating vital experience and knowledge that will 
| de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 
| 
| 


invented. The fact is, we do not know yet exactly how the 
fibers behave in a card, but some 80,000 of the machines 
are in operation in this country every day! In other words, 
there is still a place for the emprical, or ‘trial-and-error’ 
approach to research, although the efficiency of this method 
may well be questioned in many cases. | 

Because of the experience and mental make-up of our 
staff, and in view of the facilities available at the State 
College textile school, we can expect to contribute more by 
confining our activities primarily to the field of applied re- 
search. There may be cases in. which some work of a fun- 
damental nature may be conducted, as for example the 
measurements of the physical characteristics of fibers under 
different degrees of relative humidity and temperature. But 
in general the greatest returns from research can be expect- 
ed in a textile school if the program centers around the 
application of principles to commercial production, whether 
it be in bleaching, dyeing and finishing, or in the spinning 
and weaving or knitting of various materials. 

There is one point that I should like to emphasize with 
respect to research of all kinds, and that is the time element 
involved. There are those in positions of authority in the 
textile industry who firmly believe that a month is ample to 
set up any research project and put it into action, and that, 
say, on every second Monday the project should produce a 
new, revolutionary and money-saving finding or it isn’t 
worth the money spent on it. To those men I would call 
attention to a statement, appearing in Textile Research for 
December, 1942, that “It will take a new laboratory five 
years to find its feet... . And it will require at least ten 
years before the research laboratory pays profits.’ The 
actual time required for either, of course, will be deter- 
‘ mined by many factors, but the point is that successful 
research cannot be conducted with one eye on the clock 
and the other on the calendar. The supporters of research 
must have faith in the staff and its objectives, and they 
must expect that many blind alleys will be traversed before 


anything of really outstanding value can be accomplished. 

It is an elementary but frequently-overlooked fact that 
before embarking upon a research project it is well to spend 
a sufhcient amount of time to survey the field and deter- 
mine what has been done previously on the subject. To do 
this quickly and thoroughly requires adequate library facili- 
ties. At.State College we expect very shortly to have an 
excellent textile library in our school under the supervision 
of a trained librarian, and of course we shall make full use 
of the library in our research. We enjoy another advantage 
at State College which already has proven very valuable to 
the research we are doing. There are outstanding chemists, 
physicists, engineers, agricultural scientists, mathematicians 
and statisticians on the college faculty who are available at 
all times for consultation and co-operation, and assistance is 
being given to us by these specialists whenever the need 
arises. In fact, the school administration is fostering the 
fullest co-operation among the different units particularly 
with reference to research, and the value of such co-opera- 
tion cannot be assigned too high a value. 

In planning our research program we have high hopes 
of establishing a department of textile research, with a staff 
of trained people working under the direction of an out- 
standing scientist. When this is done you may rest assured 
that no aspect of textile research will be overlooked and 
that equal emphasis will be given to the chemical, physical 
and mechanical problems of the industry. 

Many relatively small research projects can be managed 
at a textile school without the need for any additional 
funds whatever. It is our policy to carry out investigations 
of a limited scope for the mills of the state upon request 
and ‘without charge. If the project requires considerable 
time and some new equipment and materials, it frequently 
is possible to undertake such an investigation for a reason- 


able fee, which merely covers the additional expenses. In 


some cases a research organization may sponsor a project at 
a school, with funds obtained—(Continued on Page 39) 


Organization of Industry-Wide 


RECENT step toward the co-ordination of textile re- 

search activities, and the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication, has been taken through the completion of the 
organization of the Inter-Society Council for Textile Re- 
search. It has been announced that the voting representa- 
tives of the members of that council have elected Giles E. 
Hopkins, director of applied research of the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., chairman, with the following ap- 
pointed members of the executive committee: John T. 
Wigington, director of the division of technical service of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Simon Williams, director of 
research for the National Cotton Council of America, Wil- 
liam D. Appel, chief of the textile section of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and R. W. Vose, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Fiber Society. 

Recognition of the need for just such an organization 
led to a meeting of representatives of the major textile 
research groups last fall, at which plans for the formation 
cf the council were laid. A steering committee was ap- 
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Research Council Completed 


pointed and has now completed the organization's details. 

It is planned that the council will provide facilities for 
the maintenance of a continuous inventory of active research 
work sponsored by textile groups working in the interests 
of the industry. Through the use of this inventory, the 
individual organizations will be in a position to avoid un- 
intentional duplication of studies already in progress. It is 
felt that this service should go a long way toward increas- 
ing the effectiveness of research for the textile industry. 

The organizations now co-operating in the council are: 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
American Association of Textile Technologists, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
Industrial Fiber Society, Institute of Textile Technologists, 
National Bureau of Standards, National Cotton Council of 
America, Southern Regional Research Laboratory (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) , Textile Foundation, Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., and War Food Administration (Department 
of Agriculture). 
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every step controlled 
and performed by our 
own management. 


That is but ONE reason why 


SOUTHERN 
w SHUTTLES 


give such remarkable service. A complete line of both Dogwood 
and Persimmon Wood Shuttles for every type of fibre to be woven. 
Equipped with our own patented proven creations in the form of 
eyes, grip assemblies and other hardware items. 


If you have never tried a 

SOUTHERN TEMPERED SHUTTLE 
then you have not enjoyed the ultimate of economy and 
productiveness in weaving. 
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Why Textile Chemistry Research Program? 


By C. B. ORDWAY 


N Southern states textile foundations have been organ- 

ized to assist the textile: schools in their research and 
development programs which dre now under discussion. 
From talks given by Dean Malcolm Campbell of the North 
Carolina State College textile school and reports from other 
Southern textile research foundations, the trend of pro- 
posed research work ts to be based very largely on improv- 
ing, manufacturing methods (cotton manufacture and knit- 
ting). There is only passing mention made of textile chem- 
istry, dyeing and finishing. This is surprising in the light 
of the fact that several of the leaders in organizing these 
foundations have large interests devoted to this inc reasingly 
important branch of the Southern textile industry. 

The Southern textile schools have had the great advan- 
tage of being parts of well-rourided state engineering col- 
leges, while the Northern textile institutions are largely of 
the vocational or industrial institute type, highly specialized 
in textile instruction only. In the past, the Southern textile 
schools have shown good work on textile manufacturing 
subjects but practically all schools have been woefully weak 
on textile chemistry, dyeing and finishing due largely to 
poor financial support of these departments in regard to 
equipment and sufficient properly trained personnel. The 
Northern institutions, due to better organized and more 
liberally supported textile chemistry and finishing depart- 
ments, have dominated this branch of the industry. From 
all reports, they intend to retain this dominating position 
through funds of their own or having some of the various 
national textile associations allocate all their research funds 
for use on specific research studies under direction of these 
institutions. 


The Importance of Finishing 


The directing officials of the Southern textile schools and 
research foundations must consider the fact that well-man- 
ufactured textile goods are essential but carry only a small 
margin of profit as compared to well and modernly finished 
goods; so why plan to build a fine streamlined train and 
leave the engine out of it? Smartly finished fabrics make a 
mill go. Plainly stated, the Southern textile schools must 
give more than passing mention to textile chemistry, dyeing 
and finishing research, or otherwise they will continue to 


be chiefly bureaus to broadcast interesting facts from trade 


bulletins of our leading dyestuff, chemical and rayon 
makers. The lack of a full program for textile chemical 
and finishing research will make for an unbalanced pro- 
gram; the textile industry of the South will have well- 
trained men for textile manufacturing but will not have 
chemical students with the training that this branch oi 
the industry merits. Those textile schools that are wide 
awake enough to provide the same proportion of funds for 
textile chemistry and finishing research will receive the 
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acclaim of the industry in the future, for they will help 
remove forever that “bogey” remark made by so many 
Northern textile buyers that poorly finished textile goods 
are just another Southern finishing plant's job. 

The type of men needed for such a job must follow in 
the same classification as some of the excellent selections 
already made by Dean Campbell for the manufacturing 
branches, plus several other personal attributes. Such a 
party must possess well-rounded technical training plus 
practical knowledge of finishing plant operations, and 
under no circumstances be a typical ““Ph.D.”’ type who is so 
brimming over with pure research and theory that he does 
not possess the personal faculties of mixing enough practi- 
cal knowledge with pure science to train men for textile 
research studies and development. This is a funny and 
exacting definition, but men of this type are available who 
do wonderful jobs of practical research in the textile chem- 
ical and finishing branch of the industry now, and could 
do just as fine a job training leaders for the future if 
Southern textile schools would look for them and support 
them on the same basis as the manufacturing branches. 


Planning the Program 


In discussing these ideas with a textile friend, the writer 
was asked the pertinent question, ‘Now, just how would 
you plan a textile chemistry and finishing research program 
for a Southern textile school so as to fit in with Southern 
economic and industrial conditions ?”’ Briefly, this was the 
writers reply: Taking into consideration that the textile 
schools were furnishing a modernly equipped laboratory 
with miniature wet processing equipment, with a pilot fin- 
ishing plant available either at the school or some co-oper- 
ating finishing plant to carry through small full size tests 
when development work had been carried up to that stage, 
then classify development program under several headings 
as follows 

(1) Yarns—cotton; and synthetics (cellulosic rayons 
and proteins). This includes a study of cotton yarn as to 
giving it improved appearance, durability, weaving and 
knitting properties by utilizing ideas obtained from a study 
of the manufacture of synthetic yarns as well as of the 
finished product; testing out these ideas experimentally and 
from these tests properly observed research work of prac- 
tical value could be started on cotton yarns; taking into 
consideration that all processing must be as simple and 
foolproof as possible for a chemical processing job that 
may sometime in the future be applicable in small as well 
as large textile plants. Results of this study could be carried 
further than just for improved weaving and knitting yarns 
by utilizing these same principles to help cotton tire cord 
regain its slightly battered prestige. 


(2) Cottons as self-fabrics;—(Continued on Page 36) 
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Rockwood Southern 


Short Center Drives 
with 


PIVOTAN Leather 
Belting 


This war has taught the effectiveness 
of “combined operations’ —the greater 
striking power of the infantry, mechan- 
ized forces, the air-force or navy, when 


each is aided by the others. 


The combination of Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives with PIVOTAN 
oA Leather Belting is an example of the 
| application of “combined-operations”’ in 
industry that is preventing power loss, 

and increasing production in scores of 
| southern mulls. 


: Rockwood-Southern pivoted motor- 
bases insure the proper belt tension at 
: all times. PIVOTAN Leather Belts 
(made from leather especially tanned 


a . by us for on ore © and Hexing Above—partial view on an installation of 150 Rockwood-Southern 

rs qualities), deliver,power from motor to Short-Center Drives (Westinghouse Motors and Controls, Rockwood 
: | Og a Pulleys and Pivoted Motor Bases, and Pivotan Leather Belts), in the 
: machine with maximum efficiency. spinning room of a large Southern Mill. 

+ G 

| 

Manutacturers and Warehouse Distributors 
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Race-Plate Covering Quality Weaves 


By H. E. WENRICH — PART TWO 


HERE is considerable controversy among fixers in re- 

gard to race-plate and box alignment with. shuttle 
movement. Some fixers contend that the race-plate must be 
planed off to offset the increase in pile height when placing 
felt or other covering on the race plate. Other fixers regard 
alignment as immaterial. 

Pointing out differences on this subject, worn covering 
ends fronting the shuttle box are often offered as a conclu- 
sive illustration. However, it is not advisable to remove the 
race-plate and plane it down. This procedure may seem 


logical at first glance, but reasoning will show the fallacy 


of the idea. 

Removing a desired thickness by cutting off a thin layer 
of wood from the race-plate or lay may give a perfect hor- 
izontal alignment from box end to box end when new race- 
plate covering is glued on, but when the covering wears 
down, such as pile in pile fabrics or nap on corduroy or 
felt, the race alignment is lowered below the shuttle boxes. 
Thus when the shuttle drives across the lay and- enters the 
box it strikes on the bottom box-plate edge and flies up- 
ward. This results in splintered shuttle bottoms and top 
box guides as well as often being the direct cause of a 
damaged transfer. 

Most serious of all, however, is that in taking up the 
race-plate, glue and brads are disturbed, transmitting 
botched-up job to the race and lay. This practice gives too 
much trouble and is not the logical fix. If a race-plate must 
come up, experienced maintenance men familiar with 
woodwork should do the job. Fixers, regardless of how 
good they are, should never tackle race-plate jobs unless 
one must come off due to splintered sections or is broken 
and in need of replacement. 

A better method is to take up the shuttle box-plate— 
wood or metal—and pad it to the desired height, using 
thin sheets of stiff paper for padding. This method offers 
a better measure of success than disturbing the race-plate 
and one. which a fixer is more familiar with. However, 
keep in mind the height of new covering compared to worn 
covering and pad the box-plate up just enough to come in 
alignment with the assumed level of a worn covering. 
Otherwise a high shuttle box-plate will give trouble. 


Preventing Shuttle Bottom Damage 


When padding up box bottoms, lay a straight clas on 
the box-plate and align it with the worn covering position 
on race-plate. The front edge of the box-plate may now 
show a trifle high over the wood race-plate. If so, bevel 
the front lip, sandpaper and shellac to remove rough spots. 
This prevents damaging shuttle bottoms when entering the 
box. 

The writer has experienced rayon weaving on Draper as 

ell as Crompton & Knowles looms, and in thought with 


many fixers, believes that no damage is encountered when 
placing the thinner grade of race-plate covering on a lay if 


certain precautions are taken. There are three methods open 
for covering the race-plate ‘‘as is.”’ 

‘The first is to cut a slot into the race-plate near the box 
front approximately 1 inch deep. Bevel the edge leading 
into the shuttle box. Now with a good wood rasp, cut the 
race-plate on a slope towards center for three inches. This 
slope offers a gradual fall three inches from the slot and 
up to the depth of 14 inch. After rasping away the wood 
which is to be removed, sandpaper and shellac to a smooth 
finish. When race-plate covering is glued into place, each 
end is gradually sloped into the deviation and fitted flush 
with the box-plate lip, thus made. This brings the covering 
on or slightly below box alignment, and when the shuttle 
passes through the shed, the top shed holds it in perfect 
flight as it skips over the spot where covering and box lip 
meets. 

The second method is to cut ends diagonally so the long 
point is outside. As the shuttle comes out the box, it rides 
the long point first which pitches it toward the reed. If 
the angle is glued with point toward reed, the shuttle is 
pitched outward and strikes center feeler wires or offers a 
chance for flying out. 

Some fixers run the covering ends into the shuttle-box 
approximately two inches. The idea of this third procedure 
is that when the shuttle is picked out it makes a rise onto 
the fabric and is then guided down onto a level flight when 
passing beneath the shuttle guide in front of the box. 


Width of Covering 


Race-plate width determines covering width. Some loom 
types having narrow race-plates take a narrow cloth. Many 
ready-cut felts and other covering fabrics come in two or 
three-inch widths to accommodate loom type. Some looms 
have a 2'4-inch width race-plate. As the warp yarn does 
not come in contact with the bevelled section and the shut- 
tle rides no part of it, it is therefore unnecessary to cover 
the one-half-inch portion, thus saving both time and mate- 
rial. 

If mixed looms are in a fixer’s section, he should be 
supplied with covering material for patch-up jobs of each 
width. These patch-up jobs are extremely .rare between 
warps, but it is necessary to be prepared. If a patch-up job 
is required, the cloth covering is cut on an angle to match 
a similar cut on the covering that will be left on the race- 
plate. The old worn section is removed, and the patch 
applied to make a diagonal meeting with the remaining 
section (usually a patch job is better accomplished by lift- 
ing all warp yarn to topmost shedding position to allow 
sufficient working space on the race-plate), 


If short patches 
are applied with the covering— 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 


Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle | | 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 


Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 
Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world | 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 


Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of, your War 
Finance Committee. He's standing by. : 
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Production Awards Highlight Industry’s War Contributions 


HE Stark Mills plant of United States Rubber Co., 
located at Hogansville, Ga., received the Army-Navy 
_"“E” June 20 from Col. Francis J. Heraty of Fort Benning. 
Ga., for its part in producing materials important to the 
war effort. In addition to producing tire cord, Stark Mills 
also manufactures Asbeston, and weaves yarns for bullet- 
sealing hose, hydraulic brake hose and fire hose as well as 
the Ustex yarn for parachute webbing. A total of 1,000 
workers are employed in these operations. 

The importance tire cord is playing in the war against 
the Axis powers was stressed in the addresses of the princi- 
pal speakers. George M. Tisdale, vice-president of United 
States Rubber Co., congratulated the workers on their 
achievement in winning the “E”’ flag and told them that 
spinning and twist tire cord was just as important a job as 
that of any war production worker. In making:the presen- 
tation, Colonel Heraty said: ‘Here you have taken cotton 
and processed it into tire cord, ultimately used in the mak- 
ing of all rubber tires without which our great mobile forces 
would be unable to move.” A. C. Link, factory manager of 
Stark Mills, received the flag for the plant and praised the 
workers for their production. 

Representing the Navy was Comdr. William Waldron 
White, commanding Atlanta Naval Air Base. The com- 
mander presented four token “E” pins to Sergeant Michael 
Riccio, wounded Army Air Force veteran from Lawson 


General Hospital, Atlanta. The sergeant put the pins on 
Gay Swan, chairman of the employee council; Mrs. Jessie 
Wae Weaver; Joe Abbot, honorably discharged Seabee; and 
Joseph Truitt. Mr. Swan made the acceptance talk. 

Employees of Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen Mills recetv- 
ed this coveted production pennant June 27 from Col. 
Thomas W. Jones of the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot, who made a point of translating accomplishments of 
the plant into figures which indicated the number of troops 
actually aided by its output of blankets and cloth for sleep- 
ing bags. Vernon Sharpe, }r., vice-president of the com- 
pany, was master of ceremonies, and the “E” flag was ac- 
cepted by John S. Bransford, president. Lieut.-Comdr. E. 
Ewing Keith presented “E’’ pins to the workers on behalf 
of the Navy. Acceptance of the pins was made by Joseph 
Osborne. 

A third “E’’ award has been won by the men and women 
of the Gossett Mills Ladlassie Plant at-Anderson, S. C., and 
a second white star has also been added to the pennant pre- 
viously awarded to the Blueridge Co. at Glasgow, Va. 

Textile industry suppliers have also been honored te- 
cently for war production. The Saltville, Va., plant of 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., received the Army-Navy 
“E” June 19, and a white star has been added to the flag 
won last Oct. 28 by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg: Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., at Passaic, N. J. | 


“Cotton at War” Film Now Being Shown to Textile Workers 


ACKED by the Cotton-Textile Institute, a special mo- 

tion picture titled “Cotton at War’ has been produced 
by the War Department for distribution in the cotton man- 
ufacturing areas of this country. The film is 13 minutes in 
length, and shows in a dramatic manner what would hap- 
pen to the Allied war effort if we lacked this vital material. 
Available in both 16mm and 35mm sizes, the prints 
of ‘Cotton at War” can be shown in the plant proper or 


Soon after taking Rendova, the men of the task force which 
accomplished the Job line up for chow in the deep mud. Theirs 


has been a trying Job. Their combat was not only against 
Japanese snipers and pillboxes, but also against the change- 
able elements of nature. “‘Cotton at War’’ brings out the fact 
that this country’s fighting men are clothed and equipped with 
the best there is. 
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in local commercial theaters. Special film depositories 
throughout the country have been set up for the handling 


of “Cotton at War,’ and are concentrated tn the states en- 


gaged in cotton spinning and weaving. 

A national release date of July 1 has been established for 
the picture, and plans are taking place now to make each 
showing a real event. Prominent speakers and returned war 
heroes will tie in frontline combat efforts with the workers 
on the producing front. 

Combat and training scenes vividly show that practically 
everything that shoots, flies, floats, rolls or walks has cotton 
as an integral unit, and would be useless without it. The 


| dialogue in the picture is Carried on between a green recruit 


and a seasoned sergeant in the Army. Their conversation 
brings out that it takes 122 yards of cloth to equip one 
soldier, and that our annual need for cotton is 12,000,000,- 
000 yards. | 

In the South, 16mm prints may be obtained from Har- 
films, Inc., 600 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La.; National 
Film Service, 14 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, N. C.; Dis- 
tributors Group; Inc., 756 W. Peachtree Street, Atlanta; 
Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Avenue, N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mrs. V. P. Morrill, McCall Bldg., McCall Place, 
Memphis 3, Tenn.; and National Film Service, 309 East 
Main Street, Richmond 19, Va. Prints in the 35mm size 
may be secured from Modern Talking Picture Service, 218 
S. Liberty Street, New Orleans; and Jay Schender, 224 W. 
Second Street, P. O. Box 178, Charlotte. 
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GET 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 
TOO! 


DAYTON 
LUG STRAPS 


Extra strong; better 
cushion; proper resili- 
ence; freedom from 
adjustment; lower cost; 
increased production. 
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Records of operation on high-speed looms show 
that these masterpieces of picker design are actu- 
ally cutting picker costs by as much as half and 
bringing about notable increases in production. 

Dayton DeLuxe Pickers are smoother, tougher 
and stronger; the flared bottom protects the picker 
when applied; rounded front corners counteract 
roughness. Read these 7 DeLuxe advantages :— 


es Never have there been finer examples 
of the Technical Excellence for which 
Dayton Rubber is known, And right now 
is the time to learn what the Dayton De- 
Luxe Pickers can do for you. Write for 
the full facts or get in touch with your 
nearest Dayton Rubber distributor. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dayton 1, Ohio Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales O fice: Woodside Bldg., Creenville,§.C. 


Maintain Victory Speeds — Conserve Your Tires 


TRADE Mate tHE DAYTON CO 


The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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HOGANSVILLE, Ga.—The plant built last year by United 
States Rubber Co. is being doubled in size to permit ex- 
panded production of lightweight asbestos yarn needed for 
fire-fighting suits and other vital war items. 


Mr. Hotty, N. C.—American News and Views 1s the 
tile of a new monthly publication now being issued by 
American Yarn and Processing Co. Published by and for 
employees, it is complete with stories of plant actrvities, 
pictures of personnel and general news. The editorial staff 
is composed of Miss Mary Juahan, Mrs. Lettie Anderson, 
Percy Roberts, Melvin Huffstetler and Oscar Lawing. Wil- 
liam G. Alligood and Charles Lowe serve as advisors. 


Marion, S. C.—The Defense Plant Corp. has executed 
a contract with Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., to provide equip- 
ment for the new textile plant at a cost of approximately 
$220,000. Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., will operate these facili- 
ties, title remaining with Defense Plant Corp. 


GASTONIA, N. CA legal attempt by the City of Gas 
tunia to force Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. and Threads, 
Inc., to cease’ placing caustics, dyes or other “injurious sub- 
stances” in the municipal sewer system will begin in Gaston 
County Superior Court July 31. The action follows more 
than a year of discussion on the problem. The city officials 
maintain that chemical materials from the textile plants 
destroy the effectiveness of the municipal disposal plant 
when placed in the sewer system. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Necessities, Ltd., will begin pro- 
duction of cotton goods about Aug. 1, according to an 
announcement by company officials. The principal product 
will be compressed sanitary napkins, with other facilities 
devoted to the manufacture of baby and surgical items. 
William D. Young, formerly an officer of Convenience, 
Inc., has formed, with his family, a limited partnership 
with working capital of $100,000. The firm is occupying a 
two-story building with floor space of 26,000 square feet. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp. recently 
completed the production of 100,000,000 yards of material 
for war products, according to an annguncement by J. C. 
Cowan, Jr., vice-president of the corporation. The country s 
largest single supplier of parachute cloth, Burlington Mills 
turns out fabrics for human escape ‘chutes of nylon, and 
heavy equipment, flare, aerial delivery and fragmentation 
bomb ‘chutes, all of rayon. In addition to cloth production 
Burlington has produced many million pounds of cotton 
yarns for war purposes. The company’s total defense pro- 
duction goes into over 30 other different war products, in- 
cluding insulation for cables and bombers, gun, engine 
and propeller covers, duffle bags, tents, tarpaulins, webbing, 
ponchos, WAC raincoats, uniforms, linings and Army and 
Navy underwear. 
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Mr. PLEASANT, N. C.—Martin B. Foil of Concord, N. 
t... has purchased controlling interest in Tuscarora Cotton 
Mill and has succeeded Otho A., Barringer as directing 
head of the plant. Mr. Barringer has retired from active 
duty because of ill health. The new management plans no 
change in policy or operating program. The mill produces 
cotton knitting and weaving yarns on some 8,400 spindles. 

OPELIKA, ALA.—Officials of Opelika Mills are consider- 
ing plans for the construction of a large addition that will 
represent a cost of more than $900,000, including machin- 
ery. The project is said to have a priority rating. Robert & 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga., is the architect and engineering firm. 
It is stated that the contract will be awarded soon. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Two hundred and eighty-four em- 
ployees of Proximity Mfg. Co. and Revolution Cotton Mills 
recently completed courses in job instructor training. Train- 
ing sessions of ten hours each were begun last April, with 
approximately ten overseers and second hands in each 
group. They are now using the information gained in 
traming new employees and teaching new operations to old 
workers. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Starting in the August issues. of 


national magazines, the new Cannon Mills Co. advertising 


campaign launches a return from war theme copy to product- 
in-use promotion. Keynote of this new series—the bath- 
room of tomorrow——is based on an exhaustive study of 


_American post-war housing trends, and on a nationwide 


public preference poll regarding home remodeling after the 
war. As the current towel supply is limited, the new. Can- 
non series instead of urging homemakers to buy more tow- 
els, endorses the post-war idea of ‘‘a towel wardrobe for 
every bathroom.” 

NEWTON, N. C.—The old Yount Mill property, includ- 
ing several acres of land, 11 houses and a large warehouse. 
has been purchased by Old Dominion Box Co. of Lynch- 
burg, Va. The property, which is to be converted into a 
box factory, was sold through Horace J. Isenhower, admin- 
istrator of the estate of his father, John A. Isenhower. 


Textile Men Received Patents 


Two patents have been granted recently which are rela- 
tive to the textile industry, according to Paul B. Eaton, 
patent attorney of Charlotte. John C. Crocker of Ware 
Shoals, S. C., has secured a patent on a check strap for 
looms comprising a piece of leather folded to have its two 
ends in side-by-side relation with a bumper block secured 
between the two ends for engaging the picker stick. Albert 
L. Butler, vice-president of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. 
C., has received a patent on a blanket and has assigned it to 
his firm. 
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KNITTING 
WEA VIN G. 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed.-White or colored. Cotton / 
or synthetics. 


Wire or write offerings 


The winner is backed up by the coach, the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 

Corn Products technical staff teams up 
with many mills —helping manufacturers 
solve their textile problems; | 


76 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
| | THE TEXTILE 
|| INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, A 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
\ been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


HALL 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


! 285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥. 17 Battery Place | New York 4, N. Y. 
101] Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2. \ f Greenville, S$. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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Capt. James E. Greer, Chemical Warfare 
Service, U. 
technical department of American Aniline 
Products, Inc., Charlotte office, visited 
friends in Charlotte recently prior to em- 
barking for foreign service. For the past 
few months Captain Greer has been sta- 
tioned at the Pentagon Building, Washing- 
ton, on special detached service. 


R. W. Jennings, superintendent of the 
West Point Mfg. Co. plant at Lanett, Alla., 
was paid triute recently by friends and as- 
sociates who honored him with a surprise 
party on his 70th birthday. He was pre- 
sented with a bound sheaf of letters and 
photographs bearing the title, “Love and 
Friendship,’ containing much evidence of 
the many things accomplished by him in 
industry, civic, social and church life. 


Maj. Ear! H. Walker, peacetime mem- 
ber of the Solvay Sales Corp. Southern 


staff, recently received the Purple 
Heart for his service in World War lI. 
In the picture above the medal is being 
pinned on him by Brig.-Gen. A. B. 
Quinton, right, chief of the Army’s 
Detroit, Mich., ordnance district. Major 
Walker is currently chief of the dis- 
trict’s price adjustment branch, and 
was also under General Quinton’s com- 
mand in the first war. The medal was 
given in recognition of Major Walker's 
‘meritorious and conspicuous services”’ 
in 1918 in connection with the “engi- 
neering features, requirement and sup- 
ply of trench warfare materiel.’’ He 
received a citation in France in 1919, 
but in 1932 Congress voted to replace 
such citations with the Purple Heart, 
usually given only for wounds received 
in action. Before re-entering the Army 
Major Walker covered the state of 
Virginia and. part of Tennessee for 
Solvay, working out of the company’s 
Charlotte office, of which H. O. Pierce 
is manager. in recent years he had 
made his home at Durham, N. C. 


DeWitt Thompson, formerly assistant 
general manager of sales for. Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve. He en- 
tered service in 1942, and is now on duty 
at the Naval Air Station, Terminal Island, 
Calif. 
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S. Army, on leave from the 


PERSONAL 


D. C. Miner of E. F. Houghton & Co. 
has been elected president of Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisets, the Philadelphia chapte: 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. Roland G. E. Ullman of the ad- 
vertising organization bearing his name, 
was named a director. , 


Ed. C. Langham, executive secretary of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has resigned his position effective July 
1. He will enter private business. 


Dr. Charles $. Venable, director of chem- 
ical research for American Viscose Corp. at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., was elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Industrial Research 
Institute at its sixth annual meeting held 
recently at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. L. Childress has been transferred from 
the position of overseer of weaving at Pac- 
olet Mfg. Co. Plant No. Six, Gainesville, 
Ga., to a similar position at the company s 
No. Four Plant, New Holland, Ga. At New 
Holland he succeeds W. S. Smith, who has 
resigned because of ill health. C. C. Jordan, 
formerly of Bbib Mfg. Co. at Columbus, 
Ga., 1s now master mechanic at New Hol- 


land. He has replaced H. H. Grier, who 


died recently. 


Luther H. Hodges, vice-president of 
Marshall Field & Co., Inc., and general 
manager of its manufacturing division, has 
been elected a director of the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., succeeding J. Spencer 
Love, president of Burlington Mills Corp. 
and now director of the textile, clothing 
and leather division of the War Production 


Board. 


T. B. Reynolds, formerly superintendent 


of Oconee Textile Co. at Whitehall, Ga... 


has succeeded David S. Ball as superintend- 
ent of Eastern Mfg. Co. at Selma, N. C. 


J. W. Cox, superintendent of Alabama 
Mills, Inc., at Aliceville, has been elected 
president of the Aliceville Rotary Club. He 
is also a member of the gasoline ration 
panel for South Pickens County. 


K. Williams, manager of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. plant at Waynes- 
boro, Va., has been elected president of the 
Washington and Lee University Alumni, 
Inc. 


Theodore B. Luce has assumed new du- 
ties as vice-president in charge of finance 
for Stonecutter Mills Corp. at Spindale, N. 
C. For the past 25 years he has been asso- 
ciated with Commercial Factors Corp., 
which will continue to factor the rayon 
weaving plant. 
~ A. C. Clodfelter, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at Amazon Cotton 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C., is now night 
superintendent for Gem Yarn Mills at Cor- 
nelius, N. C. 


Lieut. William D. Anderson, Jr., son of 
the president of Gastonia (N. C.) Mill 
Supply Co., received the commendation of 
his commanding ofhcer recently on comple- 
tion of a’year’s proficient service as a flying 
schoolmaster of the Army Air: Forces at 
Randolph Field, Tex. 


» Thomas West 
(left), as noted in a 
previous issue, has 
been elected president 
of the Draper Corp.., 
Hopedale, Mass., suc- 
ceeding the late B. H. 
Bristow Draper. Mr. 
West was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1900, 
attended Groton Acad- 
emy and graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1922. He received 
preliminary textile mill training by working 
for Quinnebaug and Ponemah Mills prior 
to becoming associateéd with Draper in 
1923. He became a director in 1931, and 
vice-president in 1938. 


Morris L. Funderburk, son of L. A. Fun- 
derburk, superintendent of J. & J. Spinning 
Mills at Maiden, N. C., has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Air Corps. He has been serving as a navi- 
gator in the South Pacific for the past 20 
months. 


William L. Meyer, office manager, and 
C. Frank Balzer of the cashier's department 
of. the New York office of American Vis- 
cose Corp., have completed 25 years of ser- 
vice with the company and were honored 
recently at an informal ceremony. William 
C. Appleton, president, presented them with 
their 25-year service emblems and congrat- 
ulated them on their long and faithful ser- 
vice with the company. Mr. Meyer and Mr. 
Balzer were among the first to be employed 
by Samuel A. Salvage, now Sir Samuel Sal- 
vage, who established the rayon industry in 
the United States. 


Horace L. Pratt has been appointed lab- 
oratory director at the Columbia (S. C.) 
Mills Division of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Inc. Thomas Porter is now oversee: 
of beaming; Lonnie Price is now twisting 
second hand on the second shift; W. W. 
Hutchison weaving second hand on _ the 
second shift; Otis Wessinger weaving sec. 
ond hand on the third shift; and C. W. 
Medlen beaming second hand on the third 
shift. 


L. C, Leagan, who has been night over- 
seer of carding at Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, is now assistant overseer of carding 
for the Kendall Co. at Pelzer, S. C. 


A. C. Lineberger, Jr., has been elected 
treasurer, general manager and a director of 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
He succeeds A. E. Davis, who died recently. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


_ SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


ho UGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


got your SIZE! 


SEYCO size films are 
- more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weav- 


for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL 


\CALS 
TEATILE ANT AS 


748 RICE 


ing. Try SEYCO and see 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Less Broken Ends 
More Clean Yarn 


Broken ends and blackened yarn are 
common troubles on TWISTER 
FRAMES where ordinary lubricants are 
used. 


NON-FLUID OIL practically elimi- 
nates such losses. It stays on rings 
and off yarn and rails—so does not 
cause blackened yarn. It lubricates 
constantly and dependably insuring 
longest lived rings and travelers. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, ¥. Y. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S.C. . Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ili. 
Atlanta, Ga. | Detroit, Mich. 
* 


TRADE MARK REGISTERE( 


NON- FLUID OL 


IN U.S. PAT OF SRE! 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Mouth 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance” - - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . . - . - 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 


necessarily refiect the opinion of the ee items pertaining. 


to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Must Have Fish and Rice 


The Japanese raise very little foodstuffs in their 
home islands and depend to a very large extent upon 
rice imported from China and other areas and upon 
their fishing fleets which range north of Japan, 

It is not unusual to hear people say that the Japs 
require very little food but human beings are very 
much the same and, while the Japanese can subsist 
upon rice and fish, they must secure these in large 
enough quantities to supply 76,000,000 people. 

It is also true that no people, not even Japs, can 
very long stand hunger and even the fanatic, who 
will charge a machine gun, will surrender when his 
wife and children are without food, 

We have long been expecting that our forces 
would attack the Japanese fishing fleets and the first 
of many such attacks came June 26th. 

A Navy report says in connection with an assault 
of the Kurile Islands, which are north of Japan: 

A fishing boat fleet, possibly making catches for the Suri- 
bachi canneries, was virtually run down by the United States 
task force. 

This was a direct blow at the major enemy food supply, 
as fish and rice form the principal items of the Japanese 
diet. | 

The fishing boats were too small to see unless very close, 
and how many were sunk by instrument-directed gunnery 
was unknown. But Admiral Smith, in congratulating his 
men, said there probably would be no fishing off Para- 
mushiro for some time. 

While many are writing about the hard fighting 
which will be required to take Japan, we predict that 
the day will come when the inhabitants of that island 
will be unable to obtain either rice or fish and the 
white flag will be raised as the result of national 
» hunger. 
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A Reluctant OPA 


Many divisions of the cotton textile industry were 
recently in grave danger as result of the Pace Amend- 
ment and other provisions which had been inserted 
in the Emergency Price Control Extension Bill and 
they had a narrow escape from disaster. 

While the converter and the cutter have persist- 
ently operated upon a larger margin of profit than 
the cotton manufacturer, almost the entire blame for 
the high prices of clothing and other finished cotton 
goods has been placed upon the cotton mills. 

An investigation will disclose that, as far as profits 
are concerned, cotton mills are pikers as compared to 


many other industries but most cotton mills are locat- - 


ed in the South, which is subserviently Democratic, 
and no votes will be lost by making goats out of 
Southern mill men. : 

The compromise provisions of the Emergency 
Price Control Extension Bill have been reluctantly 
accepted by Price Administrator Chester Bowles and 


he has stated in eftect that cotton mills cannot expect > 


to recerve any more than the minimum which was 
established by the new law. 
- Upward price adjustments will be authorized, Mr. 
Bowles has stated, on the following cotton textile 
items: most combed and carded cotton yarns, major 
types of sheets and pillowcases, denims, 3.60 yard 
sanforizéd chambrays, most combed yarn fabrics and 
knit cotton heavyweight underwear covered by MPR- 
221. These items use about one-third of the total 
cotton consumption of the textile mills. . : 
Effective June 30, 1944, manufacturers of all item 
of the types named (as well as manufacturers of 
Class A’ gray print cloth) have been authorized to 
make open contracts for sale of such items at the new 
prices which are to be established. The prices them- 
selves will be announced as rapidly as the necessary 
amendments to the present regulations can be pre- 
pared, and will be effective as of June 30, 1944. 


The stabilization act requires that each major cot- 


ton textile item be separately considered in determin- 
ing whether OPA ceiling prices reflect parity to the 
cotton grower. Action had to be immediate, because 
the amendment provides that it is unlawful after its 
effective date for OPA to establish or maintain a ceil- 
ing price below the prescribed minimum level. 

In all cases in which available data permit the 
making of direct cost determinations, OPA states that 
it is proceeding as follows in computing the forth- 
coming adjustments: 

First, it is determining the parity equivalent at the 
mills for the grade and staple of cotton used in the 
construction. These equivalents are being worked out 
after full consultation with experts in government 
and in industry. A table of the actual figures being 
used will shortly be made available to the public. 
Secondly, OPA will determine the weighted average 
of current costs of conversion of the cotton into the 
particular fabric. Thirdly, it will add a margin above 
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these two figures, related as closely as possible to the 
customary dollar-and-cent margin. 

This formula, and the various elements in it, says 
the OPA, will be carefully studied and reconsidered 
in the light of the amendment and of the much- 
detailed data which will be available when the forth- 
coming cost study of all major cotton textile items 
has been completed. At this time all ceiling prices, 
including those now being adjusted, will be re-exam- 
ined. 

Mills making osnaburgs and certain coarse fabrics 
which are not included in the list named by Admin- 
istrator Bowles claim that recent wage advances 
almost obliterated any margin of profit and that pay- 
ing parity for cotton will make the production of 
such goods unprofitable. Many mills making such 
goods are not well equipped for their manufacture 
and have more than normal costs but accepted the 
orders because the government badly needed the 
goods. 

It is hoped that after more mature consideration, 
Mr. Bowles will be more inclined to consider ceiling 
advances for such goods. 

The effect upon the cost of living of the price in- 
creases announced, Mr. Bowles says, cannot be deter- 


- mined until final decisions have been made as to the 


extent to which converters, cutters, wholesalers and 
retailers will be allowed to increase their. ceiling 
prices. Some of the new increases will undoubtedly 
have to be passed through to the consumer. 


To Lift Textile Machinery Control 


When called to Washington recently by Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board, who was seek- 


ing some way through which to check the downward 


swing in the production of cotton goods, the editor 
of this publication persistently refused to admit that 
any material increase in production could be obtained 
through such schemes as ‘morale building” or the 
adoption of “employee-management operations. 

He admitted that some slight increase might be 
obtained through morale building efforts but pre- 
dicted that it would be such a slight gain as to be 
almost unnoticeable. 

After listening to the editor of another textile 
journal make a lengthy and enthusiastic statement 
about the increase of production which could be ob- 
tained from placing cotton mills under employee- 
management operation, which 1s a very popular the- 
ory with New Dealers, this editor stated bluntly that 
any effort to establish any such system, at this time, 
would reduce rather than increase the production of 
cotton goods. | 

After listening to a discussion which lasted for 
almost an hour this editor said: 

“Your entire discussion seems to be based upon 
the theory that-the cotton mill men of the South do 
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not know how to efficiently operate their mills. You 
seem to be trying to decide for them how they can 
maperve their operations and get more production. 


“It is my opinion that, with very few exceptions, 
Southern cotton mills are efhciently operated and 
every manager and superintendent, I know, is striving 
to get every possible pound of production.” 


Asked to explain the drop in the production of 
cotton goods this editor said: 


(1) Many young men have been taken from the 
mills into the armed forces. 


) In some cases their wives have left the mills 
to follow them to camps in other sections of 
the United States. Other wives are receiving 
a $50 per month allotment and see no need to 
work. 


( 


(3) With recent wage advances many employees 
earn, in four days, all they need and do not 
work the other two days. It is actually the 
fact that many object to tax deductions and 
refuse to earn more than $12 per week. 


Asked for his solution this editor said: 


(1) Use morale building programs to reduce ab- 
senteeism but with no expectation of any 
great increase in production as the result of 
same. 


(2) Bring more burlap and jute from India for 
bag purposes and transfer looms from osna- 
burgs to other goods. 


(3) Release textile machinery builders from war 
orders and permit them to build machinery, 
especially cards, for mills which can show 
that additional machinery will mean addi- 
tional production. Raise the ceiling on textile 
machinery to the point that the manufacturers 
of same can show a reasonable margin of 


profit. 


Our argument may not have affected the situation 
but we have noted the following: 


Washington, July 1.—The War Production Board is 
studying a proposal to relax part of its controls on the 
manufacture and delivery of machinery for the textile, 
clothing and leather industries. | 

The production of many types of war materials 
can be slackened because of large stockpiles of same 
and we believe that additional cards, and in some 
cases other textile equipment, will aid in increasing 
the production of cotton goods: 

There can be no doubt that the War Production 
Board has a great need for more cotton goods than 
are now available and that they are fully justified in 
exploring all proposed methods of increasing pro- 
duction. 

We wished to be helpful and did our best to steer 
them from impractical to practical approaches to the 


problem. 
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HE orange-colored PICKMASTER 

picker gives you these advantages: 

(1) pre-bored, scientifically sized and lo- 

» cated hole that distributes shock evenly, 

lengthening life; (2) ‘“‘balanced-head”’ con- 

struction, aligning the loop with the center 

of the face, preventing twisting; (3) G&K’s 

exclusive “‘Hairitan”’ leather, providing a 

firm and stretchless collar and withstanding 
longer the shock of the shuttle. 


You are assured of longer life with Graton & 
Knight’s ORANGE LINE Loom Leathers because 
each product is tanned and finished under one roof, 
under one control of quality. 

Selection is made from a wide assortment of raw 


stock for specific loom requirements . . . fabrication is 
by precision methods. Above, pickers are trimmed and 
pre-bored to close tolerances. 


The ORANGE LINE 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous ‘‘Life Saver’’ 


hole 


BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 


sure 
“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 
JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 
ROUND.HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock 
‘““Hairitan”’ 

LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 
LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... BUMPER OR SPINDLE 

STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 


All ‘“‘Hairitan’’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 
‘‘Research”’ rub roll aprons ... G&K condehser tapes... 
G&K comber and gill box aprons... “‘Research”’ leather 
belting. 
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The orange color identifies Graton & Knight’s 
‘““Hairitan’’ — a special hair-on tannage which de- 
velops such qualities as low stretch, resiliency, high 
tensile strength (averaging over 6500 lbs.), long life. 
‘“‘Hairitan’”’ has proved to be the equal of any “Euro- 
pean-type”’ hair-on tannage —- and has won wide- 
spread satisfaction since those ‘‘European-type’”’ 
leathers went off the market. 


Make sure you are getting the 
best results from every one of 
your leather loom products. 
Send for valuable catalog on 
G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, 
regularly, informative literature 
on loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 328 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 
... look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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Method Reclaiming Hook Bolsters 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


- METHOD of reclaiming hook bolsters of roving 
machines that can be applied by the average cotton 
mill machine shop having the usual equipment, such as a 
lathe and a drill press, has been developed by Tilden W. 
Bridges, principal of the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School at Belmont. This has been done in connection 
with the mill mechanics machinist in the well- 
equipped shop of the school. 

This method provides for mounting the hook bolsters in 
an upright position on the cafriage of the lathe by means 
of any rigid jig or clamp that might be developed by the 
mechanic doing the work. 


course 


Detailed drawing of hook bolster and bushing. 


A boring bar is then mounted in the chuck so that the 
bit will turn out the hook section to a true surface that will 
exactly fit the outer surface of the Oilite bearing. The 
relative location of the center of the turned out true sur- 
face with that of the drive shaft which is to be supported 
can be readily determined by measurement on the roving 
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frame or by measuring the centers of the semi-crown gears 
when in mesh at the proper pitch line. 

After this operation has been performed the bolster js 
drilled for the holding pin in the bottom of the hook, as 
shown in the illustration. The size of this pin hole ts 
optional and may vary with the discretion of the machinist, 
which will be satisfactory as long as the pin has a tight fit 
when in place with the bushing. This completes the pre- 
paratory work for mounting the Oilite bushing. 

The Oilite bushing is then split into two equal halves 
and each half drilled also for the holding pin, with the 
same size drill used on the hook, as explained above. This 
provides bushings for two bolsters, and is a fact that should 
be taken into consideration when buying these bushings, 
that is, order only slightly more than half of the bolsters 
to be reclaimed. 

The bushing is now ready to be mounted in the true 
turned out surface of the hook, and anchored in place by 
means of a soft steel pin, or brass pin, well riveted on the 
outside of the hook and carefully peened down flush with 
the bearing surface of the bushing. 


Advantages of the New Method 


This application of the Oilite bushings has proved them 
to be of great value to those mills which have used them, 
in both the amount of money saved by means of this recla- 
mation in comparison with the cost of new bolsters which 
cannot at the present time be obtained, and also in the in- 
creased life of operation of the bolsters. 

The long life of these reclaimed bolsters is due to the 
remarkable properties of the Oilite bushings in maintaining 
lubrication on the wearing surface with no other lubrication 
than that occasioned by the surplus oil that rans down the 
shaft of the hook bolster and gathers at the bottom in the 
bushing. This is due to the fact that the Oilite bushings are 
made of powdered metal pressed into the proper shape and 
dimensions by extreme pressure, which leaves a bushing 
that is completely porous throughout all parts of the bush- 
ing. 

As this is the Master Mechanic's Section of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, your comments on this article will be gladly 
received, and any questions either on this subject or any 
other will be answered in order of their receipt; address 
correspondence to P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C.. 
listing writer's name, position, plant afhliation and address. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 
Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ling Agen ts 


BRANCHES: - 
Atlanta . Chicago New Orleans — St. Louis 
Boston LosAngeles Philadalphia Francisco 
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Cotton boods Market 


New York.—Business in the cotton gray goods market 
during recent days bogged down completely, as a result of 
the uncertainty surrounding the course of future prices 
brought about by revisions in the extended price control act. 
Selling houses withheld offers of goods, and the only trans- 
actions recorded were deals on directives and vital military 
contracts requiring immediate attention. 

Total production of cotton woven goods, over 12 inches 
in width except tire fabrics, amounted to 2,540,391,000 
linear yards in the quarterly period January-March of this 
year, according to a preliminary report issued last month by 
the industry division of the Bureau of Census for the tex- 
tile, clothing and leather bureau of, the War Production 
Board. 


These figures show a decline of approximately 300 mil- © 


lion yards compared with January-March of last year, when 
the total was 2,839,302,000. The first quarter of this year, 


however, shows a slight gain as compared with the preced-. 


ing quarter, October-December, when the total was 


2,524,610,000 yards. 


1943, 


The figures on narrow hividinas and allied coarse—and 
medium—yarn fabrics, total 654,534,000 yards for the first 
quarter of this year and 763,506,000 for the same quarter 
of 1943. Print cloth yarn fabrics totaled 821,722,000 for 


this year, first quarter, as compared with 876,535,000 for 


the same quarter of last year. 


An endless stream of priorities continues to pour into the 
market and sellers state that they are hardly disturbed any 
more by such demands. Complaints of slipping production 
are voiced in many quarters, and distributors reveal that 
with these losses in output civilian allotments decrease cor- 
respondingly since government deliveries must be met. 

Although the receipts of burlap have been holding up 
fairly well the yardage is far from enough to fill require- 
ments. Some of the standard constructions in burlap such 
as the 71/,-ounce and ten-ounce have been fairly plentiful 
and certifications are being taken care of. However, such 
odd numbers as the 36-inch, 12-ounce are hard to get. 
These are needed for shipping beans, peas and rice and 
usually are in stock at this time of the year. That govern- 
ment officials had not foreseen this seasonal demand is the 
view expressed in some quarters. 

Occasionally minor allotments of cotton goods are being 
made to regular customers, but the amounts involved are so 
small as to be rather negligible. Selling houses pursue a 
policy of limiting such offerings only to goods which they 
are reasonably sure they will not have to cancel later or 
possibly. conflict with future military demands. 


STEVENS £00, Tne, 


fabrics for diversified uses 


44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—The supply of sale cotton yarn for mili- 
tary and other high-rated needs still remains below the re- 
quirements, despite some improvement. This was brought 
out, according to trade information, by reports made by 
manufacturers using sale yarns, whose bids, in the aggre- 
gate, have lately failed to cover completely the procure- 


-ments sought for the armed forces. That is, notwithstand- 


ing WPB directives and a price ceiling set-up for some 
yarn counts that distinctly favors the purchasing of war 
agencies, manufacturers have given as their excuse for not 
bidding more liberally, that they cannot get the yarn. 

According ‘to early reports of sale cotton yarn spinners’ 
production, billings and sales for June, it ts indicated that 
last month the supply of yarn for over-all purposes de- 
creased again and the outlook ‘is said to be that civilian 
supply will establish a new low for the war effort during 
July. 

In some market quarters, it is believed the outlook is for 
a recession of war purchasing of yarns and cotton goods, 
possibly before Labor Day. Before that, it is expected by a 
good many observers, cotton quotations may begin to sag, 
forecasting the ending of hostilities in Europe and labor 
supply in the yarn and cotton textile mills may be aug- 
mented materially by return of workers whose services no 
longer are wanted in more essential war industries. It is 
noted that this outcome would have a definite effect (a) on 
yarn prices and (b) on the volume of yarns available for 
ordinary commercial uses. 

The Bureau of the Census announced in Washington 
that, according to preliminary figures, 23,312,010 cotton 
spinning spindles were in place in the United States May 
31, of which 22,387,784 were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 22,411,922 for April, 22,568,- 
309 for March, 22,513,300 for February, 22,217,994 for 
January and 22,777,078 for May, 1943. The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours reported for the month 
was 10,060,478,468, compared with 9,315,634,608 for the 
previous month and 10,576,746,785 for May, 1943. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours’ per week, the cotton 
spindles in the United States were operated during May, 
1944, at 119 per cent of capacity. This percentage com- 
pares, on the same basis, with 124.9 for April, 122 for 
March, 123.3 for February, 124 for January and 134.1 for 
May, 1943. The average number of active spindle hours 
per spindle in place during May was 432, compared with 
400 for the previous month and 451 for May, 1943. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


BLUE 


The intrepid exploits of our naval forces in all 
theatres of war are adding new glory to the proud 
achievements of the U.S, Navy — fighting men true 
to the tradition of the boys in Navy Blue. 

Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite, This 
pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited for 
manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. For 
dyes that won't die—specify SOLVAY Sodium 


Nitrite—and be sure of highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston 


Charlotte ° Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


TRADE MARK REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF. 


NITRITE 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


e 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY | 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 38-9831 


WANTED—Job as Cloth Room Overseer; 32: years’ 
experience as Overseer on most all kinds of cot- 
ton, rayon goods; 54 years of age; married; good 
references: employed, but desire a change. Ad- 
dress “‘R-4,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT wants to change. Have had 20 
years’ experience on cotton carded yarn. Age 
43: married and sober; can give references. 
Write “W..J.,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning or Twist- 
ing. Tube twist and short orders a specialty. 
Age 36'2 years. Large family. Capable of assist- 
ing superintendent. Address ‘‘Box 13,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 

WANTED—Job as Assistant Overseer or Second 
Hand of Weaving. Twenty years’ experience on 
drills, twills, duck and sheetings. Now employed, 
wish change. Married, age 38, 1-A (H), I. C. 5. 
graduate. Interview desired. Address “‘20,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving. 18 
years’ weave room experience. Age 39: draft 
classification 3-AH. I. C: 8S. graduate on plain 
weaving and warp preparation. Excellent refer- 
ences fromi present employers. Would like to ar- 
range interview. Address ‘‘93,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANTED—-Position as Cloth Room Overseer. Ex- 
perienced on all grades of cloth. Now employed 
but desire a change. Best of references furnish- 
ed. Address “‘H,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of small yarn 
mill. Thoroughly experienced and can furnish 
A-1 references. Address ‘‘Box 92,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Weaving: age 39; 
12 years’ experience on C. & K. and Draper 
Looms. Can furnish best of references by well 
known company and mill men: can handle job 
large or small: 2 years' experience as superin- 
tendent. Address ““‘W. B.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


SITUATION WANTED—Practical Rayon Crepe and 
Hosiery Throwster desires to make connection 
with a reputable concern. Age 44. Address ‘‘Pat."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Weaving or second 
hand in some good mill: can handle C. & K. 
Looms and Drapers on twills, carding, towelling, 
sheeting: have I. C. S. on plain and fancy weav- 
ing; will go anywhere; experienced on Model L 
Draper Looms on pillow tubing. Good manager 
of help: strictly sober and a Baptist. Address 
L. H.,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.”’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc.; Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


SPOON & SPOON 
Electrical Engineers 


Surveys—Designing—Supervision 


P. O. Box 4036 Charlotte, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WANTED 


Competent carder and spinner for medium 
sized mill located in desirable section, good 
Salary to right man. State your age, size 
of family, and full experience and refer- 
ences in first letter... 


Address ‘‘J,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


In the South Of the South 
Serving the South 


CONSTRUCTION * MODERNIZATION 


DANIEL Co.., 
c 


ne. 
Greenville,S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Practical and Technical 
Superintendent 
Now employed, would consider new 
connection. Understands fully all phases 
cotton and rayon manufacture. Not . 
afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address 
‘*Practical,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED Page Page 
Your surplus yarn—any quantity or put 
up. Submit sample, amount for sale and 
Akron Belting Co. ...... Keever Starch Co 40 
price. Wire reply will follow. | 
M. B. HURWITZ Arkansas Co. 8 
St. Armstrong Cork Co. 
2013 W. Pratt St Baltimore 23, Md v : Loper, Ralph E. 42 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 32 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. — 30 
Barkley Machine Works —.. . 44 National Ring Traveler Co 47 
WANTED Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. . 36-37 Neisler Mills 30 
N, YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 25 
500 Bell ‘Tensions Norlander-Young. Machine Co 47 
Carolina Refractories Co. — . 49 
ATHENS MANUFACTURING CO. Clinton Co. 25 
Athens, Ga. Corn Products Refining Co. —. 23 Peach & Co., D. W. 23 
Crabb & Co., William . 43 Pease & Co., J. N. 44 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 6 
Cundiff, John O. . 32 
Curran & Barry . 30 
ees sie Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 32 
FOR SALE Rice Dobby Chain Co. 43 
One portable Tieing-In Machine in first- 
class condition. This machine has been —S— 
changed over from A. 4 G. to A Portable sete ak Ribbes Wits Co ; 9} Saco-Lowell Shops 4 
Mote Driven, ‘2 H. P. motor, 110 V. Can th : . og Scott Co.. Henry L 36 
be inspected at our shop Denison Co. 25, 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
BYRUM MACHINE CO. DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. Siip-Not Belting Corp. . 
156% College Ave. Athens, Ga. Dyestuff Division ae 13 Solvay Sales Corp. - 31 
Sonoco Products ... Front Cover 
: Southern Belting Co. — 17 
—— Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 32 
Eaton, Paul B. ——.. nial 32 Steelcote Mfg. Co. 39 
; Engineering Sales Co. ; 41 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 15 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEER Stein, Hall & Co. 23 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 30 
required by Southern cotton mill. Per- itn is ; Stewart Machine Co.. Inc. 42 
manent job after the war Gates Rubber Co. 0 
Gossett Machine Works 49 T 
Address ‘‘Maintenance,”’ Garton: & Enight: 
eare Textile Bulletin. Greensboro Loom Reed Co. . 47 Terrell Machine Co. . 45 
Greenville Belting Co. 32 Texas Co., The Back Cover 
Textile Apron Co. . 35 
—H— Texwood Mfg. & Sales Co 49 
Habow Chemical Co. 47 
Houghton & Co., E. F. ere 7 —V— 
Hought Ww Co. 25 
WANTED Valentine & Co., J. W 31 
Overseer for Twister Room; draft exempt. 
Prefer man with experience on Brownell Ideal Machine Co. Vogel Co a 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 51 
Answer M.,”’ Iselin-Jefferson Co. 30 
care Textile Bulletin. 
WAKE Industries 23 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. j 49 Wellington, Sears Co. 30 
Jenkins Metal Co. i 49 Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 32 
Johnson Chemical Co. . 42 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 41 


WANTED 
Experienced grinders or fixers for roller top 
cards and tape condensers. New plant, ex- 
cellent working conditions. at present on a 
seven-day work week 


Address “W-V,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER COVERERS 
I have secured a 1-lb. waxed pasteboard 
container for Krome-Weld Cot and Weld 
Cement, and am glad to announce that 
shipments can be made in same to my 
customers hereafter. 
H.: SWANN 


1206 Pine St. Kingsport, Tenn. 


WANTED 


Textile. technician with theoretical and 
practical experience on carding and spin- 
ning machinery. Permanent job with sood 


post-war possibilities. Traveling required 


State Salary and draft status 
Write “Box C-31,"' 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Loom Fixer 


United 
States who owns manufacturing plants in 


A manufacturer located in the 


several countries, desires to employ a. loom 
fixer for their cotton mill and finishing 
plant which is located in a large industrial 
South American city. For further particu- 
lars, write to address below. 


Address ‘‘South American,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted — Superintendent 
or Assistant Manager 


A manufacturer located in the United 
States who owns manufacturing plants in 
several countries, desires to employ Super- 
intendent or Assistant Manager for their 
cotton mill and finishing plant which is 
located in a large industrial South Ameri- 
can city. For further particulars, write to 
address below. 


Address ‘‘Manufacturer,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


If you have mop material of any kind to 
offer, write 


CHRISTIE MOP & BROOM WORKS 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
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WANTED 
General Overseer for Carding and Spin- 
ning. Production 150,000 pounds a week. 
coarse yarns; $70.00 per week and bonus: 
yearly pay better than $4,000 
Write “Production,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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New Laboratory Scale Is Offered - 
for Mill Use 


Toledo Scale Co. has recently marketed the Laboratory 
Computagram, a scale said to have a rather unusual com- 
bination of features designed to solve some of the impor- 
tnat weighing problems of the textile industry. 

High sensitivity and moderate capacity are combined in 
the scale. With a sensitivity of one-half. gram, or 1/64 of 


The Toledo Laboratory Computagram, shown in use above, is 
described in the accompanying item. 


an ounce, and a capacity of five kilograms, thts scale is well 
adapted for general laboratory use. A combination avoirdu- 
pois-metric chart has a graduation and figures for every 
gram. The fully enclosed base of the Computagram is dust- 
proof and all parts are treated to insure maximum protec- 
tion against corrosion and rust. Models are available with 
either black or white lacquer finish and the scale is easily 
cleaned. Weight indication is rapid, with indicator oscilla- 
tion controlled by a hydraulic dashpot. A hair-line indicator 
assures correct reading. 

Further information may be secured from the manufac- 
turer at Telegraph Road, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Yarn Export Concern Is Chartered 


Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. of Charlotte has been 
granted a state charter in North Carolina to buy, sell and 
deal in all types of yarns, with authorized capital stock of 
$500,000, The company was incorporated by William H. 
Barnhardt, Ray Spooner and W. Murray Field, officials of 
Barnhardt Bros., which serves as sales representative for 
special types of decorative yarn. The new firm will handle 
the growing export business of the parent concern. Repre- 
sentation is already set up in Mexico and Cuba, and plans 
are being made to establish outlets in other South American 
countries as soon as conditions permit. 


A cotton conference sponsored by the North Carolina 
State Agricultural Adjustment Administration Office took 
place June 20 at Raleigh. Among speakers were H. Wick- 
liffe Rose of American Viscose Corp., who spoke on ‘‘Syn- 
thetic Fiber Development,’ and David Clark, editor of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, who discussed the cotton outlook from 
the manufacturer's viewpoint. 
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Use of Firm’s Products Portrayed 


As an effective means of reminding former and future 
customers and prospects of the many and varied products 
manufactured by the company, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
has designed and produced an interesting two-color book- 
let, ‘Let's Take a Tour With Wick and Spen.” Opening 
with a colorful and cleverly written story of how Wickwire 
Spencer products are used almost continually throughout 
the day and night by the average American, an. alphabetical 
listing of the most important of company products follows. 

With the exception of a few critical civilian items, the 
entire production of Wickwire Spencer’s five plants con- 
tinues to be devoted to the manufacture of war products. 
However, the company looks forward to the future re- 
sumption of post-war production and plans extensive culti- 
vation of pre-war plus new fields. Copies of the booklet 
will be sent to those interested. Write to the advertising 
department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18. 


-Moisture-Retaining Ingredient Is Helpful 
“Hygroscopic’’—a word denoting ‘readily absorbing and 
retaining moisture’’——is a characteristic of a material which 
can be introduced into the fibres of leather in order to in- 
crease its ability to transmit elestricity, according to Ken- 
neth Bell, technical director of A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

The value of this becomes apparent when it is realized 
that leather aprons and roll coverings are ideally situated to 
carry off the static electricity that the yarn develops on 
roving and spinning frames. The moisture that the leather 
contains, together with the mineral salts which are used by 
A. C. Lawrence in the tanning of leather for this purpose, 


are enough actually to “‘ground’’ the yarn, dissipating the | 


static and helping to eliminate many of the troubles which 
static normally causes. Experience of mills using chrome- 
tanned leather show that the sliver has much less tendency 
to separate. The fibers lie flat and do not tend to lick 


around the top front roll or puff open after leaving the — 


front draft rolls, the company states. 


Industry Praised By Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., paid trib- 


ute to the textile industry's war record on the company’s 


Boston ‘‘Pops”’ radio program June 24. Allis-Chalmers sup- 
plies the textile industry with “Texrope’’ V-belts and 
Magic-Grip”’ sheaves. 


A worthwhile reference volume for the studious dyer or 
chemist may be found in “Ancient and Medieval Dyes,” 
recently put on sale by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The book, written by William F. Leggett, 
is a very interesting short text on early dyes of the vege- 
table, animal and mineral types. The book is based entirely 
on the historical points of interest, and the reader is given 
necessary reference and bibliography should he desire data 
on ancient and medieval technique and application. It ex- 
plains how primitive people found coloring matter, by ac- 
cident, in the sap of berries, nuts, roots, plants, shrubs, 
trees: in insects and fish, etc. | 

The book may be ordered from the publishers at 26 Court 
Street, Department G, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. The price is 
$2.25. 
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Directors of Textile Hall Corp. Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Directors of the Textile Hall Corp. held their annual 
meeting June 28 at Greenville, $. C., electing W. G. Sirrine 
president and treasurer, R. W. Arrington vice-president and 
Miss Bertha M. Green secretary. No action was taken as to 
setting the date for the 15th Southern Textile Exposition 
which had been previously postponed because of war con- 
ditions. 


As heretofore announced the next textile show will be’ 


scheduled as soon as the national transportation situation 
permits. All preliminary arrangements have been completed 
for some time, and the exposition prospectus is ready for 
printing as soon as a date is set. Many applications for 
space have already been received. 

At the recent meeting the following directors were elect- 
ed to serve for the ensuing year: R. W. Arrington of Union 
Bleachery, S. M. Beattie of Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
W. W. Carter of Fiske-Carter Construction Co., C. E. Hatch 
of the Brandon Corp., Edwin Howard of Veeder-Root, Inc.. 
Alan B. Sibley of Judson Mills, J. E. Sirrine of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Earle R. Stall of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., and W. G. 
Sirrine, all of Greenville; Herman Cone of Proximity Mfg. 
Co. and J. Spencer Love of Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. I. Dalton of Whitin Machine Works and 
B. B. Gossett of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte; H. A. 
Ligon of Mayfair Cotton Mills and W. S. Montgomery of 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Lieut.-Comdr, Thurmond 
Chatham of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.;. Donald 
Comer of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; George H. La: 
nier of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; F. O. Tyler of Annis- 
ton (Ala.) Mfg. Co., and George M. Wright of Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


Staley’s War Contributions Portrayed. 


Last month's issue of The Staley Journal, published for 
the employees of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. at Decatur, IIl., 
called attention to the important roles the company’s prod- 
ucts are playing on domestic and foreign battlefronts. A 
feature article described the Staley exhibit in the recent 
Decatur-at-War Show, which displayed pictures and sam- 
ples of the starch and its manufacturing processses grouped 
with pictures of cotton mills, pharmaceutical plants, explo- 
sives plants, food factories and dozens of others, together 
with actual G. I. clothing and towels, medicines, shells and 
rations. For 30 years the company has been one of the 
most important supply sources of textile starches. 


4 


Life insurance benefits of $6,477,258 have been paid to 
employees of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and their 
beneficiaries since adoption of a group insurance plan a 
quarter century ago, the company has disclosed. A total of 
i,750 employees or their families have participated in the 
benefits, according to a company announcement marking 
the plan's 25th anniversary. The plan was adopted in 1919 
as a wholly company-financed program, and has been main- 
tained on that basis. Statistics show the mortality rate 
among company employees to be well below the average 
indicated by general actuarial experience. Officials attrib- 
uted the showing largely to an active safety program, 
annual medical examinations of employees and careful at- 
tention to industrial health measures. 
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SMOOTHER, FASTER 


FLOW OF YARN! 


How your aprons ft and grip and 
wear, has a large bearing on your 
spindle production. KENTEX 
Aprons are designed to do these 
three things better. 


They are made of finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather — 
rough finished on the inside for a 
tighter grip, and uniformly smooth 
on the outside for the smooth flow 
of yarn. They are precision gauged 
for thickness, width, length and 


circumference. _ 


Aprons made to any 
specifications on short 
notice. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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‘Specialists 


lextile 


lesters 


— 


Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, 
webbing, shroud cords, twine, etc. Extra heavy construction to 
stand up under ‘round-the-clock production testing. 


Scott has pioneered various testers now 
standard in the textile industry. Our 60 
models include machines for tensile, hys- 
teresis, burst, flexing, twist, crepeage, 
‘Resisteted etc., etc., from single hair to | ton. 


rademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT C0. 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 
Tensions... Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses . .. Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Litile Does a Lot‘ and Does It Well. 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- atinous materials . ..is safe for 
vent XX brings the’ liquor in. the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
contact with every fiber, leaves dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- out and sink quickly. 


ish more evenly, Boiling time is DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
more resistant to age-discoloration. fibers and hea\ lest seams. It cives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff 
. 
WOOL I olvent XX 1} valu of unifor m dep th 1roughout ey ery 
able in raw-wool scouring . . fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 


irreplaceable in fulling. From the ties are suspended for washing out 
raw stoc} K if produces cle “an, soft, completely. 


really white wool in prime condi- 

tion for storage or further proc- PRINTING: In printing paste, 
essing. In the fulling mill, it euts Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
timve as much as 800 ... costs no thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
more ... helps you meet contract and holds them in suspension with- 
delivery dates on time. out agglomeration and until the 


design is on the fabric. Designs 
RAYON: In boiling off. Pine 


‘ ; ! are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- no specks are formed, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
_ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Why No Textile Chemistry Research Program? 


(Continued from Page 16) 
synthetics. 


and cotton also blended with 
This includes utilizing the information obtained 
from the study of yarns and applying this study on cotton 
fabrics. From this work further studies of practical value 
can be carried forward on finishing to obtain a desirable 
feel and drape on the finished goods. 


(3) Wool yarns and fabrics be investigated so as to 
familiarize a research student with a working knowledge of 
the chief textile yarns and fabrics, natural aiid synthetic. 

(4) Ateangitie conferences with groups of textile ¢hem 
ical and finishing plant officials and asking them to point 
out trouble spots in their finishing operations; for exam 
ple—(a) Tendering of sulfur dyed fabrics when stored. 
(b) Formation of odor or resin treated fabrics. (c) From 
dyestuff makers would come complaints of how to prevent 
various types of dyestuffs from deteriorating on light fast 
ness when the dyed goods are resin treated. (d) Users of 
cheap direct colors would be interested in methods to pre 
vent crocking at low costs. (¢) Users of sulfur colors 
would want methods to prevent bronziness that would give 
uniform results. 

These ideas might be used as the starting point of a 
research program which mills using one-or more of the 
different yarns would be interested in and could understand 
the results in a practical way, yet worked out technically. 
After such a program is once underway, the chemical and 
physics departments of these colleges could assist in phases 
of pure science and research; thereby co-ordinating research 
so it will pay dividends to’ the textile mill officials who have 
so liberally contributed to help keep the industry in step 


with technical progress. 
< 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Meeting Held 


The summer meeting of the Piedmont section of the 
American companies of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
was held June 17 at at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


attendance despite ni weather. 


with good 


In the afternoon technical session of the meeting mem 
bers divided into two groups for separate discussions led by 
A. H. Grimshaw, head of the textile chemistry and dyeing 
department of the North Carolina State College textile 
school, and Dr. E. A. Robinson of Harrison, N. J. 
cal director of National Oil Products Co. Professor Grim- 
shaw conducted an open forum on the solution of problems 
encountered in warp sizing of cotton, rayon and nylon. Dr. 


techni 


Robinson led a discussion on pre-treatment of rayon hosiery 
yarns. 

"Textile Schools and Textile Research” 
of an address made by Dean Malcolm. E. Campbell of the 
North Carolina State College textile school during the even- 
ing banquet session. (An abstract of Dean Campbell's re 
marks will be found in this issue.) R. B. McIntyre, sec 
tional committeemen of Graham, N. C.. 
the program. Ofhcers of the Piedmont section are Henry; 
B. Dixon of Burlington, N. ¢ Sidney M. Conc 
of Greensboro, N. C., vice-chairman; Leland G: Atkins of 
and Wyss L. Barker of Charlotte, treas 
urer; Mr. Dixon, who- presided over the banquet sessjon 


was. the subject 


was in charge of 
. chairman: 


Charlotte, sec retary; 


that a number of Ptedmont section members 


have indicated their. intention of attending the national 


A.A.T.C.C. convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 12-14. 
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Increased Use of Color Is Reflected 
in Association Report 


The widely diversified branches of industry represented 
by the 120 new members gained by the Textile Color Card 
Association since the first of this year, 
den Rorke, managing director, give evidence of the increas- 
ing use of color and the growing recognition of its impor- 
tance as a vital merchandising factor now and to an even 
greater extent in the post-war period. 

Over 25 different industries are included in this roster of 
new members. Among them are dyestuffs and chemicals, 
woolen, rayon and cotton goods, the cutting-up trades, de- 
partment stores and specialty shops, cosmetics, hosiery, 
shoes and leather, shoe fabrics, knitwear, 
nery, men's hats, 
blankets, 


rainwear, milli- 
handkerchiefs, buttons and 
carpets and paint, varnish and lacquer. 
In view of wartime conditions and world-wide economic 


neckwear. 
buckles, 


restrictions, it 1s partcularly interesting to note, Mrs. Rorke 
added, that 25 of these new members are from Canada and 
foreign countries, including England, Scotland, New Zea- 
land, Egypt, South Africa and Brazil. 

Because of the many inquiries received from Latin-Amer- 
ican and South American firms, the association, Mrs. Rorke 
said, is expanding its activities in these countries and 


_ issuing literature in Spanish and Portuguese describing its 


cards and color service. At the present tame, the association 
has members in Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Chile. Peru, Argen- 


tina and U ruguay. 


Mrs. Rorke also commented upon the wide use of the 


association's master color card. the ninth edition standard, 


says Margaret Hay- 


in the many fields of industry, science and art requiring 
standard color specifications. The Army, Navy and other 
departments of the U. S. Government, as well as Allied 
countries, use this card extensively for specification and 
reference purposes. The electrical and radio industries have 
adopted the standards for their various color codes from 
this edition, further indicating its broad application. 


Many Persons Inspect Research Set-Up 


Nearly 500 members of. the textile industries of the 
United States and foreign countries visited the textile re- 


search department of the American Viscose Corp. at Marcus 


Hook, Pa They came from 
23 states as well as from Australia, Canada, China, Cuba. 
England, Mexico and several South American countries. 
The purpose of the textile research department is to provide 
technical aid for the textile industries in the production and 
finishing of yarns and fabrics. It is equipped with machines 
of all types for the spinning of yarns. and the weaving, 
knitting and dyeing of fabrics made of rayon or containing 
rayon combined with other fibers. 


a recent six-month period. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 


STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


W. VA. 


Century 
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Race-Plate Covering On Quality Weaves 


(Continued from Page 18)-—cut sfraight at the joining 
ends, warp yarn creeps into the joining, often resulting in 
chafed and broken warp yarn. 

Occasionally, at warp-outs, some fixers or floor hands 
remove only half the full length of race-plate covering if 
one-half shows a fairly good condition. This practice is 
satisfactory providing temples or other factors have im- 
paired one-half of the covering ‘before the pile or nap has 
worn down. If the nap is down on both halves and one- 
half shows breaks into the race-plate, it is better to clean 
the entire covering off and make a full replacement. 

It occasionally happens that glue ts spread too near the 
front edge of race-plate facing breast beam, or through 
wear, this edge becomes ragged, especially near the shuttle 
boxes on one or both sides. When pigment rayons or spun 
yarns of a soft texture are running, considerable ballooning 
is encountered when the shuttles come out the box. This 


| Help Wanted 
SECTION. RAND, 

we Asn 


“Lending 
a Hand” 


when you 


— 


VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERS 


With good spinning and twisting hands almost as hard to find as 
nylon. hose, 


need it 


most — 


the resourceful “helping hand” of a Victor Service 


Engineer is more important to you now than ever. 


that his willing, 


compensate, m a 


The 


often 


records: show experienced cooperation can 


considerable measure, for your lack of 


well-trained personnel. 


familiar to him because of his own mill-train- 


“headaches” 


Your problems are 
ing, and his daily contact with other mills whose 


much like your own. 


are 


He can help you smooth up spinning and twisting to a point 
where good production is less dependent on the operatives’ skill. 
He can 
and new mixes and blends. 


also show you short-cuts in “tooling up” for- new hibers, 


Let the Victor Service Engineer “‘lend you a hand” 


Write, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 


whenever your 


production lags behind schedule. wire, or phone for prompt 


service. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 


VICTOR 


‘shuttle boxes. 


ballooning yarn sweeps outward and down along the 
ragged edges as the shuttle passes. This derangement re- 
sults in false loom stops and jerked-in filling as the yarn 
snares onto sharp particles of glue or ragged edges of fab- 
ric. To overcome both, a strip of gummed tape is pressed 
over the edges, presenting a smooth surface for the yarn to 
pass over. 

Several types of gummed paper are available. One of 
the best comes in rolls and is 1144 inches wide. This tape 
is Composed of very fine cotton mesh imbedded in the 
paper and given a coating of adhesive on one side. Thé 
smooth side presents a highly glossed surface. The cotton 
yarn reinforces the construction and prevents rapid wear. 
This paper is also good for worn spots showing in the cov- 
ering elsewhere and avoids the need of re-covering worn 
race-plate material between warps. The writer has known 
of patch-up jobs covered with this paper to wear several 
months. Other papers are available. One ts ordinary brown 
gummed paper and is often used near the front ends of 
This type of paper needs renewing occa- 
sionally. 

It also happens that on dull and semi-dull rayon, acetate 
and fine worsted yarns with low numbers of turns, open 
filaments snare onto minute edges of gummed paper. This 
trouble is rarely caught during actual Joom running, 
although the loom stops false and fixers try other places 
around the box far filling snaring. Once in a great while, 
the loom may stop with filling yarn adhering to the smooth 
paper edge, showing the direct seat of trouble. To fix this 
trouble is then a matter of a few moments, and is quickly 
accomplished by spreading a thin coating of shellac over 
the paper edges and fanning it dry. Some plants have a 
system of dusting sweatless powder into shuttle boxes when 
filling snares. This is not so satisfactory, as powder cakes 
up or gums the shuttle or box swells, giving fixers trouble 
in overcoming rebounding shuttles and bang-offs. 


Color of Covering 


One other factor which is worthy of mentioning in re- 
gard to covering is the color. As rayons are often dyed or 
tinted in the warp, it is advisable to place on contrasting 
colors. This practice eases the weaver’s work when drawing- 
in warp ends, and also enables cloth inspectors to discern 
drawing-in defects more readily when passing looms. Like- 


wise, shuttle and box marks show up plainly against the 


contrasting background. Thus on salmon, green and light 

warp shades. black race-plate covering is the logical color. 
On dark colored warps, the use of white and light shades 
such as light green and tan is to be recommended, and on 
natural runs or mixed lots, green, gray and other medium 
colors can be adopted for the covering. 

Contrasting colors also show up the abrasive action of 
warp yarn riding the lay and shuttles striking warp yarn 
when parallel motions are out, or for other mechanical 
factors controlling the shuttle’s flight. 

When warp yarn rides the race-plate, covering along the 
edge bordering the full width of the reed are often cut into 
a series of knife-like grooves. Covering wears through and 
the continued wear eventually cuts grooves into the wood 
or steel race-plate. Looms for rayon are usually equipped 
with glass rods behind the reed to hold warp yarn above 
This height should be about 5',-inch 
high above the race-plate, and if pile or felt covering 


the rac e-plate level, 
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used, the ends mesh into the pile and the passing shuttle 
will ride the pile. 

Occasionally, these rods will work loose, riding high at 
one or both ends, and lift the shed too far off the race. 
Flying-out shuttles os bruised warp yarn will result. After 
many years’ experience on looms equipped with and with- 
out these rods, the writer’s opinion is that rayon and fine 
yarns can be better woven without the use of any rods. 
Running without rods requires careful adjustment of har- 
ness. The bottom shed should merely touch the nap on pile 
or felt covering. This method will often prolong the life 
of race-plate covering, in fact, covering should last between 
three to five months on a 24-hour day production schedule. 

When covering 1s wearing down too fast in front along 
the race-plate, the breast beam may be a trifle low. The 
breast beam should be slightly above the race-plate line. If 
shedding ts adjusted right, the shuttle flight paralleled cor- 
rectly, and the breast beam and lay height properly posi- 
tioned, a fair grade of race-plate covering will require little 
attention—and will be the means of weaving a better piece 
of merchandise. 


Textile Schools and Textile Research 


(Continued from Page 14)—-from its members. In some 


other instances in which war requirements of the industry 
necessitate research, the government may request and 
finance research in the schools. At State College, for ex- 
ample, we are currently conducting some research on cotton 
carding under the sponsorship and general technical guid- 
ance of the Textile Research Institute. In this case the 


work is being financed by the government because it touches 


upon a vital production problem. 

I hope that I have been able to give you some insight 
into the relationship of the textile schools to textile research 
in general, and to the program of research at the State 
College textile school in particular. If we boil down and 
concentrate the stream of our discussion, we may say, first, 
that the schools can, at least in some cases. contribute to 
research laboratories and to the industry by giving students 


_a background of knowledge of textile research: and second, 


that with suitable personnel and equipment at hand, the 
schools can contribute a great deal to the industry by con- 
ducting applied research in their own laboratories. 


New Tenter Dryer Is Described 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., has recently made available a 
folder on the Proctor high speed tenter dryer, which is 
designed for use in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
cloth, pile fabrics, felt, blanket cloth and other fabrics 
which must be held to width during the drying operation. 
The folder describing this new machine may be secured by 
addressing the company’s advertising department at Sev- 
enth Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20. 


— 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid . 


Co. has announced the acquisition of the titanium dioxide 
manufacturing facilities of the Virginia Chemical Corp. at 
Piney River, Va., from Interchemical Corp. This organiza- 
tion, formerly a part of the United Color and Pigment- 
Interchemical set-up, now becomes a unit of the pigment 
department of the Calco Chemical Division with J. Alle- 
gaert as manager and A. B. Hettrick as resident manager. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 


“LIQUID PORCELAIN. [7p 


STEELCOTE MFG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: STANDARD PAINT & VARNISH CO., Windsor, Canada 
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Special Characteristics of Vinyon Finding 
Widespread Usefulness 


Vinyon today is gradually being established in those in- 
dustrial fields which find need of its unique or special 
properties, according to a recent statement by Dr. Frederick 
Bonnet, director of the American Viscose Corp. standards 
department. Dr. Bonnet points out that prior to the present 
war vinyon was generally developing its usefulness and 
finding many applications for which it was_ particularly 
qualified. | 

As a strait-chain co-polymer of vinyl chloried and vinyl 
acetate it was readily spun into multifilament yarns with 
strengths ranging anywhere from one to four grams per 
denier (i.e., about 20-80.000 pounds per square inch) with 
corresponding elongations at the break of about 120 to 14 
per cent, respectively. But this mere range of strengths and 
extensibilities was not the outstanding property which made 
this new resin material such a valuable addition to our tex- 
tile fibers, It was primarily its unique property of chemical 
inertness toward ordinary acids and alkalies. For example, 
mineral acids and alkalies do not attack it at room temper- 
ature, even tn high concentrations. Sev enty per cent nitric, 
aqua regia, sulfuric, hydrochloric acid and even hydro- 
fluoric acid have no effect on it. Nor do 30 per cent sodium 
hydroxite, 28 per cent ammonium hydroxide, or even cop- 
per ammonia solution. It ts also unaffected by alcohols, 
glycols, aliphatic hydrocarbons (gasoline, mineral oils, etc.) 
On the other hand, it ts dissolved by ketones, softened or 
partly dissolved by certain halogenated hydrocarbons, esters, 
certain amines and aromatic hydrocarbons. It is also entirely 

inert to water, for it does not absorb moisture, swell or lose 
| strength when wet as practically all other textile fibers do, 
but ‘‘vinyon yarns and fibers have the same strength dry 
or wet.” 

These properties, says Dr. Bonnet, make vinyon a most 
valuable filter cloth material, e.g., filtering TiO, from con- 
centrated sulfuric acid; iron hydroxide from strong caustic 
solutions; dross from plating solutions (anode bags); dye- 


stuffs and pharmaceuticals from acid solutions. In none of 
these filter cloth uses is there any chemical deterioration of 
the vinyon filter cloth. It is mechanical abrasion and other 
mechanical injuries that wear out the cloth. Very consid 
erable savings are effected by the use of vinyon filter cloth, 
not only in the savings of filter cloth but in the continuity 
of operation, ease of cleaning the cloth, which, if necessary, 
can be déne by using acids, alkalies or hydrocarbon sol- 
vents, without chemical damage to the cloth. 

The limiting factor in its use as the universal filter cloth 
material is its thermoplastic property. Heated above 65° C. 
(150° F.) it shrinks. Hence its greatest usefulness is for 
filtrations below this temperature. However, there is a deft- 
nite usefulness in such shrinkage or thermal setting. Fabrics 
can be knit or woven, then thermally shrunk and set as, for 
example, in making shoe and hat fabrics. Again vinyon 
makes excellent fish lines and nets because not only does it 
retain its dry strength in water but resists all bacterial or 
mildew action as bacteria, molds, fungi and even insects do 
not attack it. So fish lines or nets do not moulder and rot 


when left in wet or damp places for long periods of time. 


The strength, toughness and certain amount of natural 
elasticity.of high strength fine denier vinyon yarns make 
them ideal for the production of the fine gauge fabric used 
for screen printing, particularly since there is no swelling 
of the yarn when wet, and the screen mesh remains constant 
in use. Another use for fine high strength vinyon yarns has 
been for non-absorbing surgical sutures. Such sutures have 
been in use for a number of years and one physician states 
he has never had a stitch abscess with a vinyon. suture. 
Sterilization is done in ethyl alcohol. 

Some two years prior to: Peark’Harbor,” says Dr. Bon- 
net, “investigation had shown that when certain substances 
were incorporated into the vinyon it took on elastic proper- 
ties quite similar to rubber. Although it had possibly a 
somewhat less snappy elastic come-back than rubber, it was 
not subject to deterioration like rubber. As a result, both 
vinyon and vinyon E were restricted to the armed forces 
for the duration and has found use in elastic cords, various 
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MILL STARCH 
“The Weavers Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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types of elastic bandages, etc. Vinyon today is gradually 
establishing itself in those commercial and industrial fields 
warranted by its unique of special properties. 


Heddles of Stainless Steel Available 


Until a-few years ago only two types of *finishes were 
available on flat. steel heddles 


cadmium and nickel plate. 
Cadmium ts. rustproof and suitable for cotton mills where 
Sac e humidity is very high. Nickel ts advisable where 
the relative humidity is not too high and where white 
warps, which may be smudged by cadmium streaks, are 
used. Nickel is used for rayons, silks, woolens and worsteds. 

However, more and more mills weaving rayon, nylon 
and other synthetics are using humidifying systems in their 
weave sheds. This causes the nickel heddles to rust, and 
sizing substances thrown off the warp adhere to the rust, 
causing chafing of the yarn. Also, the heddles are very 
difficult to clean. To meet this situation Walker Mfg. Co. 
of Atlantic and Ruth Streets in Philadelphia, began ex- 
perimenting before the war with stainless steel, and devel- 
oped a satisfactory heddle of that metal. Stainless steel will 
not rust under the most adverse humidity conditions. Sizing 
substances are less likely to. stick to the stainless steel hed- 
dle. Any substance that may accumulate on this heddle is 
easily removed in cleaning. 

Plans to market ‘this statnless steel -heddle -extensively 
were disrupted by wartime restrictions on the use of stain- 
less steel. These restrictions have now been relaxed and 
Walker Mfg. Co. is again supplying stainless steel heddles 
for weaving rayons, nylons and other synthetic yarns. 


Wickwire Spencer Publishes Collection 


For two years, Illustrator Boris Artzybasheft has painted 
the striking and dramatic series of advertising illustrations 
used by the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. In typical Artzy- 
basheff style, each paimting has ‘‘presented the brutishness 
of the Axis . 


.. its craven cowardice .. . its mounting terror 


as final defeat becomes more imminent. He has illustrated 
war—this war, every war—in all its vicious, unglorious 
reality and helped create on. every front a better understand 
ing of some of today’s bitter truths.” 

From the publication of the first advertisement featuring 
Artzybasheff's work, the series has been increasingly pop- 
ular with the public. The company has received thousands 
of individual requests for enlarged reproductions of the 
illustrations and with the publication of .each new ad, many 
hundreds more pour in. Wickwire Spencer, in response to 
an insistent demand, collected the outstanding illustrations 
published so far, and incorporated them in the booklet 

Axis in Agony.” Although just published, the demand 
for the booklet has already’ exceeded initial expectations, 
and has been praised as another definite contribution to 


printed promotion which helps the war effort. 


A verdict of guilty on three charges of perjury has been 
returned in the UU. S. District Court at Mobile. Ala.. against 
}. C. Sanders, cotton owner. He-was sentenced to five 
Judge John McDuthe. Sanders im- 
mediately. filed notice ge appeal and was released under 


years. mm prisonmen 
$5,000 bond. Sanders. faced charges arising out of imsur- 
ince claims filed by him after one of his plants was de- 


ed by fy 
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When overhauling frames 
remember rings are “repairs” 


By installing rings NOW there are 
tinct advantages: 1. The cost is readily 
absorbed. 2. Replacement of worn or 
out-moded rings adds urgently needed 
production. DIAMOND FINISH rings 
bring you the extra fine finish that 
assures easy starting, plus advanced 
designs that permit new high operating 
standards. 


We all 
of holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 


Electric 
Trucks 
Troctors 
ond Crones 


Lift- Trucks 


Portable Blower Hond Trucks 


Pletform Trucks 


Power and Grovity Conveyors 
Portable Elevators 


V-Belt 


Drives 
Box Trucks 


[ENGINEERING SALES 


“SLR. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 


Charlotte, Greenville 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTENC. 
< NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
Bedford, Moss.-—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 


Company 


Charlotte, N. C.. 


Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


WIL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAYROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Lron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 


Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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OBITUARY 


Junius Hill Harden, 84, who more than 50 years ago 
was instrumental in establishing Burlington, N. C., as a 
textile manufacturing center, died last month. In 1917 he 


reorganized the Holt-Granite Mills at Haw River. N. C. 


Peter thrie, Jr., 27, Army Air Corps first lieutenant, died 
in action in Italy Jan. 30. Before entering the service in 
1942 Lieutenant Ihrie was connected with Burlington Mills 
Corp., holding positions in the company’s Greensboro, N. 


C., and New York offices. 


George Russell Stearns, 84, retired president of River- 
side Mills, Inc., died recently at Augusta, Ga. He estab- 
lished the bagging concern in 1888 and operated it until 
1930. 


John C. Jones, Jr., 35, treasurer of Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, died recently after a brief illness. His widow and a 
daughter survive. 


Arthur Stringer, 61, personnel director of Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp., died recently at Gainesville, Ga, His widow, 
four sons and a daughter survive. 


T. V. Ellis, 50, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co., died recently at Marion, N. C. He 
had been with the company some 25 years. 


Harold N. Goodspeed, Jr., son of the president of A. 
C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., died May 24 on 
the Anzio front in Italy. Lieutenant Goodspeed served with 
the infantry and had received the Purple Heart for wounds 
received while serving in the Mediterranean area. He work- 
ed for his father’s concern after leaving college in 1940 
and prior to entering the Army. He is survived by his wife, 
parents and a brother. 


Mrs. E. M. Cooke, 75, widow of one of the pioneer tex- 
tile manufacturers of Swepsonville, N. C., died June 15 at 
the home of her son, R. B. Cooke, superintendent of Plant 
No. Six, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C. 


Mrs. Albert Lehmann, 77, mother of E. R. Lehmann, 
superintendent of the West Point Mfg. Co. plant at Lang- 
dale, Ala., died recently at her home in LaGrange, Ga. 


How two German-discovered war materials were made 
available for Allied military use through efforts of research 
workers for General Aniline & Film Corp. was related in a 
report by company directors June 29. Production of the 
two products, polectron resins and carbonyl iron powder, 
has been but one of the war accomplishments of the former 
Nazi-dominated concern, according to George W. Burpee, 
president. Stock in the company, a three-time Army-Navy 
“E” award winner, is to be made available to private inves- 
tors when put up for public sale upon release by the alien 
property custodian. 
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Enamel, Rust Removed From Reeds 
By Power Brushing 


- Removal of old enamel or rust from reeds of cotton 
mills preparatory to refinishing, a job of equipment main- 
tenance which is vital to production and which must be 
done regularly, has been greatly simplified and, at the same 
time, productive of greatly improved results, by application 
of power brushing, according to experiences of one of the 
country’s leading mills. 

Removal of old enamel or rust consists simply of bring- 
ing the surfaces of the reed into contact with spinning wire 
brushes. The brushes aré mounted together on a special 
power-driven arm and spin at 1,800 revolutions per minute. 
The reed, which is four feet by three inches and made of 
wire, is pushed back and forth under the brushes until 
clean, | 

Many times faster than hand methods, power brushing, 
by virtue of its positive and readily controlled action, is said 
to do a much more thorough job. An important advantage 
reported by users is the fact that this method leaves smooth, 
even sutfaces by removing old enamel, rust, burrs, hicks, 
dents and other surface irregularities, either left on the 
parts during original manufacture or assembly, or during 
operation or dismantling of the equipment. 

A brush widely used is manufactured by Osborn Mfg. 
Co., world’s largest producers of power brushes at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Known as the ‘master wheel,” it is an assem- 


bly of steel wire sections loc ked into the hub under tremen- 


dous pressure, It is of four-inch diameter and the wire 1s 


No. 33. Special crimping of the wire and proper density 
of the brush face, are reported responsible for the brush’s 
long effective service in this essential cotton mill mainte. 
nance operation. This ‘master wheel’ is shown at center 
of the accompanying illustration. 

After the surfaces of the reed are thoroughly cleaned of 
old enamel, rust and other irregularities, they are then 
polished in another operation with fine wire brushes, also 
power driven. These two power brushing operations, that 
of surface cleaning and polishing, make the surfaces of the 
reed smooth and uniform for refinishing. This leaves the 
reeds free of jagged surfaces which cut threads. 

A Soldier's Yearly Textile Supply 

[It requires 136.06 square yards of cotton material and 
45.23 square yards of woolen material to equip initially 
and maintain a soldier in the United States for one year, 
according to a tabulation made in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, the War Department reports. Besides 
clothing, the cotton and wool items include articles of per- 
sonal equipment such as barracks bags, canteen covers, tow- 
els and blankets, and barracks equipment such as sheets, 
pillow cases, mattresses and cotton comforters. 
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~MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. ©. 


Samples On Request 


PINS and LAGS 


> 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


~A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J. 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PARTS» 


GASTONIA, 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING CO 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH:-CAROLINA 


Development of New Plastic Announced 


Plas-Tex, a new plastic, using cotton duck as a basis, has. 


been perfected by the research and development department 
of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Charlotte and Danielson, 
Conn., W. Irving Bullard, president, announced recently. 

Plas-Tex will replace rawhide, leather, fibre and hard 
rubber as reinforcing materials for weaving loom replace- 
ment parts, such as binders, sweepsticks and other attach- 
ments for the picking motions of looms. 

Actual work on Plas-Tex has been under way for more 
than 18 months at the Danielson, Conn., rubber and plastics 
plant. After experimental loom parts were processed with 


the new material, they were distributed over 100 woolen, 
worsted and cotton mills, so that Plas-Tex could be studied 


under actual working conditions. To date there has been 
no failure of these Plas-Tex parts, and the life of these 
items appear to be many times that of the material it sub- 
stitutes, Mr. Bullard said. 

Before Pearl Harbor, rawhide of the best Oriental and 
Indian grades was used, and the best quality of hard rub- 
ber and fibre.. Since the war began, limited amounts of 
American tanned substitutes for rawhide have been used 
rather generally with fair results. The slaughtering of 
young steers with their light hides has created a shortage 
of heavy oak leather and rubber is ‘out’ for the duration. 

The Jacobs company began experiments by fabricating 
numerous laminations of finely woven Army duck, impreg- 
nated with a specially compounded synthetic resin and 
cured under pressure in a heated press. Plas-Tex, unlike 
most plastics, fuses into a practically indestructible material 
under relatively low heat and pressure without the danger 
of ply separation. The process produces an exceedingly 
tough, yet resilient material with a high 
ance to impact and abrasion. 


degree of resist- 


All-American Linen Deemed Possible 
The prospects of a domestic linen industry are discussed 
in a recent issue of. Pathfinder. 


weekly, 


According to the news 
18 years ago, a scientist, R. E. Montonna, gazed 
blankly toward the wall of his study, but his thoughts went 
far beyond to Minnesota's fields of flax. The seed was 
widely used, a small fraction of the straw was used in mak- 
ing cigarette paper, a little went into furniture packing. 
Thousands of tons of straw were discarded. Mr. Montonna 
thought it could be used to create an American linen in 
dustry. 

He is now ready to report on the possibility of creating 
such an industry; one with a total potential of 400.000 tons 
of linen thread annually. Two years ago the Minnesota 
State Legislature appropriated $20,000 for a two-year study 
under his direction. Researchers built spinning machines. 
Flax straw was turned into linen thread, woven into towels, 
handkerchiefs and sheets. The linens were used, washed, 
used again. Ninety times ‘they were put through the wash 
and they're still in use. The flax of Ireland and the low 
countries grows twice as high as that in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana and North and South Dakota, and it is finer in texture. 
But Dr. Montonna’s thread is of extremely high quality. He 
has devised the process, made the thread, woven it into 
linen, and it has survived all tests. Now he believes the 
time has cofe ror a small commercial plant to develop a 
thriving business. 
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Murchison Cites Industry's Record and Says 
Demands To Be Met 


While the cotton industry at present is employing 40-odd 
thousand less workers than in the spring of 1943 and pro- 
duction is down about 13 per cent, the full demand of 
military requirements of every type will be met and the 
civilian population will suffer no undue hardships, Dr. C. 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
declared June 17 at ceremonies marking the 169th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot of the United States Army. 

Briefly citing the achievements of the industry from 1941 


through most of 1943, Dr. Murchison pointed out that | 


mills in that period reached a crest of performance thought 
to be unattainable without building new plants, acquiring 
new. machinery and with no reliance on government funds. 
Mills, he said, have repeatedly done the imposssible with 
machinery that was unsuitable for the particular job and in 
many cases regarded as too obsolete for any purpose. He 
explained that mills have gone to considerable expense in 
training workers to replace those drafted into the services 
or lost to war plants and managed to maintain operations 
long after the production line should have declined. 

Speaking directly to officials of the Quartermaster Corps, 
he declared, “You have brought to bear on your new prob- 
lem the most careful research work and the technique of 
continual testing. You have, with us, developed new con- 
structions and new materials. You have taken familiar 
fabrics and given to them new finishes designed for special 
purposes. Your laboratories and scientific personnel have 
given cotton a new competence. It has been able to do 
things which it never before could do. Wherever necessary, 
various finishes have been combined to make a given fabric 
waterproof, fireproof, mildewproof and more resistant to 
the wear and tear of combat service. 

“What has been accomplished in all .these respects by 
the Quartermaster under the stress of war will continue a 
fine heritage for the industry with the coming of peace. 
You have led us to new fabrics, new finishes, new uses and 
have given us new conceptions of the great possibilities 
which lie in the commercial development of cotton goods.” 


Research Congress Meets July 13-14 


National authorities on cotton and agriculture will dis- 
cuss wartime and post-war problems of the Nation’s No. 
one war crop at the Fifth Annual Cotton Research Congress 
to be held in Dallas, Tex., July 13-14, under the sponsor- 
ship of the State-Wide Cotton Committee of Texas. Maj. 
Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro is general chairman of the 
event. | 

The National Cotton Council, Cotton-Textile Institute. 
National Cottonseed Products Association and other groups 
have joined with Texas industry organizations and educa- 
tional institutions each year in making the congress one 
of the most important meetings held by any agricultural 
group, Major Jackson said. All groups are co-operating in 
the forthcoming meeting. Comprehensive exhibits covering 
all phases of the use of cotton and cottonseed in the war 
effort have been. planned by a committee headed by D. T. 
Killough, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
time has come for a small commercial plant to develop a 
of the program committee. 
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THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Hamilton and Montréal, Canada 
James F. Notman .. . . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. Manchester, England.—European Agt. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We 


realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and belicve this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W.., 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: 
Phone Dearborn 6267: 
8588), Charlotte, N. C.: 


Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Carrell. 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 
William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane. Signa! 
Mountain. Tenn. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Rrill. 309 Maga 
zine St... New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Wareliouses at At 
lanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, QO. Suu. Reps 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn, 


.: Ratph Gossett 
The Akron Belt 


ALLEN CO., 440 ets Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort MIH, C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., I’. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.: 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 312 Keller Bhig., Houston. Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller I'luza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Hugh Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. tlunter,. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; FE. J. Adams, 1404 $8. 22nd 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall! St.. Greens- 
boro, N. C.:; C, B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E 
Youngchild, 106.South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.., 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 Fifth Ave.. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 


Providence, R. |. Sou. Plants, Char- 


New York City. Sou. 
Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., [. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mer., Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 2180 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon. St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc... Charlotte; N. C. Son. Offices, 44-A Nor 
,wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee 
Ave.. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S, Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
oa ae Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C, 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High on 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Blde.., Spartanburg, 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. a 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, 


BEST & CO., Inc.,. EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone oe be 5974; Ralph 
Gossett. William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S . Phone 150. 


BOND CO... CIIAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
C. Turner. 107 16th St... N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.; Har- 
ald C. Smith. Poinsett Hotel. Greenville. S. ¢ 


BORNE, SCKYMSER CO... Works and Offices. 682 S. Front St., Fliz- 
abeth. N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morchead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
H. L. Slever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps. W. B. Uhler. Spartanburg, 

: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.;: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


Sou. Repr.: 


PRneIO. Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


New York City. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: 


and Sou. Dis- 


Boston, Mass. 


J. D. Quern and 
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BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Kepr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Suu. Reps 
S. Ralph Gossett and Wm, J. Muoote;: Griffin. Ga., 
den: Dallas, Tex.., Russell A. Singleton Co., 
touin Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
tanhurg, S. Cy. Montgomery & Crawford. 


Greensville, 
Belton C. Plow 
Gastonia, Gas- 
James Supply Co.: Spar 


BURKART-SCIHIER CHEMICAL CO., A. 
Schier, W. A. Bontel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, 1. A. Mar 
tin, George Kodgers, care Burkart-Schier. Chemical Co... Chattanooga. 
‘Tenn.; Th Wells, care Uurkart-Schier Chemica! Co,, Nashville. 
Tenn., Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart- Schier Chem 
ial. Co., Kuoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Birmingham, 
Ala.: hy rd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chattanuuga, Tenn. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Repr.: 


J. tt. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. ¢ 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. ¢ 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
isl2 Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkatsas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. EB. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1: 
Kuropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Ine.. 


Charlotte, N. 
Peter S. Gilehrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inec., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New Yurk City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Towa. Sou. Reps.: 
hene 2-2436, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8ivz, 
Coneord, N. C.; Clinton Sales -Co., Geo. B. Moore, Box 451, Phone 
822. Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 182. LaGrange. Ga.: 
llarold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Blig.. Tel., 371s. Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consalidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. 
C.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG, CO., 


Luther Knowles, Box 127. 


R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.., J, Cantey Alexander, Megr.;: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales. Co., Comer Bldg., 
1° celly. Mgr. Stocks carried at. convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. 0. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Kep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. 0. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Ps. 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: J. 0. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. 0. Box #46, Green 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N oe Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In 
dustrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Sérvice Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware. 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga. 2142 
Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Ine., E..L., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: 
0. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
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Greensboro 


Loom Reed Co. 


iy 


SD 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. | 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER- YOUNG MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuaLiTY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


COTTON 
MEN 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO | 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern. Representatives 
| RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTIN& COMPANY 


406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


A 


| Reg. U. 8. P, O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
) improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
: L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. vc. 


KMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. 
Watson, Mgr. Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. 
P. 0. Box 1982, Phone Main 26438, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin raley, ret 
Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR yg gh CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse. 
248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala, 
Stanley, D. Berg, $21 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carulinas 

epr 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 W. Fifth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., ‘Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 2218 Griffin St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.;-Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Blig.. Norfolk, Va.;: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Blig., Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
— E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
ffice and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 8157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
Moore, P. 0. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., 


GRATON & KNIGHT. CO., Worcester 4, Mass. 
Ahlstrand, S. E. Dist. Mgr... P. O. Box 4028, 
McAnulty, 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C.., 
Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.. Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., 
Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 
160 Meeting St., Charleston. S. C.: Columbus Iron Works Co., 901 
Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 1800 S. Mint 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.. Cummins Station. Nashville, 
Tenn.; McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., 118-125 N. Water St., 
Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Padu- 
cah, Ky.:; Southern Supply Co., E. Orleans St... Jackson. Tenn.; Lewis 
Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Bai ae & Hardware Co.. 822 
Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: eaks Supply Co.. Fourth and 
Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey very 100-120 N. Second 
Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St.. 
Tampa, Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 842 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp 
Battery & Electric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ten- 
nessee Mill & Mine Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Young & Vann Supply Co.. 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis 
Supply Co., 477 S. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone. 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame. Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. Knig, Jr.. Augusta. Ga.; Boston. Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.:; Toledo, O. 


li & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank ty Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
thos Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Reprs.: D. A. 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. 
Phone 38-9578: F. W. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer.. Charles C. Clark. Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte. N. C. 


HERSEY. HENRY ll.. #4 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
\gent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., BE. F.. 308 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr.. Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Pau! St.. 
Baltimore. Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 898. Glen Allen, Va EE 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.: C.G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.:.L. L. Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: Se Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.;: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 

Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg. Lubri- 
_ cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. K. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Forsyth st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. 
Keps.: Kussell A. Singleton Co., Ine., 
Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. 


Mason. P., 
side Bldg.., 


Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Mail Koute 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 


Reprs.: J. .,H. 


Cleveland, 0. Sou. 
W. L. Jackson, 900 Wood- 


OU. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


JACUBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn, Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. U. Box 188, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
eS Box 3006, Charlotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. McM. 
Bush, 3is W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, Kepr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Ine.. Spurtanburg. S. 
C.; Carvlina Supply 'Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Suvuthernu Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co. Atlunta, Ga.;: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
am a 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville aves Charlotte, N. C., P. O 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman Pe. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wooicside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville. S. C.; Luke J. Castiie, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO.., 
rietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelpnia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass, 
Frank Burke. Phone 8-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, cat ee 
Sargent. P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Repr., 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIFSON ALKALI WORKS, INC... THE. 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, ‘Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Megr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., At 
lanta 8, Ga.;: E. M. Kay, Mer... 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 
Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada). C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep.. Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester. England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer.. 
Reprs.: 


Ed. S. Kempton. 882.84 N. Ma 


Charlotte Repr.: 


. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Paul C. Thomas: Sec.. W. H. Bishop. Sou. 
J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore, John T. Wilkes. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Biig., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE. DIVISION, 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. 
Megr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, 
R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St.. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro. 
Rod ers. 1202 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. I. 
White. American Savings Bank Bldg.. Atlanta, Jackson. 


Apt. 10-A. Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr.. 806 
Temple New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 
267, Gastonia, N. C.; Arthur W. Harris, 448 Stonewall! St.. S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St. Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mgr. 
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We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions, 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, W. C. 


MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bowl Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Woxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


OtL-LESs 
IDLER BLOCKS 


tor 


SPINNING 
and 


TWISTING 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ tf It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


FURNACE LINING 


BOILER 


For 


REPAIRING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 


FURNACES 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
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VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every day of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember if well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 
— economically and de- 
pendably —day in and 
day out. 


VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. 0. 


Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. 
€. H. Patrick, P. O. Box 3800, 
house, 


New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 


LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ul. Sou. Rep.: 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Ware 
Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.., 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W.., D. W. Peach, 

PEASE & CO.. J. N.. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Kapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.i J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

FIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Bldg., Pittsbure! PLATE GLASS CO., Cofumbia Chemical Div., 


and Charlotte, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Grant 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 
, James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg. S. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Blidg.. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN CO. 
178. Newton, N. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bldg.., 
Chariotte. N. C.. Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aegts.: 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Aet. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey. 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer. P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia. N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; 0. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 
224 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville. S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co- 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond. 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts.. Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker. 1016% Minerva Ave.. Durham. N. C.: H. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO.. 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St... S.W.. 
Merritt. 549 Penchtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St.. F.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Riley. 8018 Monroe St.. Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood! Drive, N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN 1.00M-REED MFG. CO.. Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO.. 512-14 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis. Mer. 


Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 


Farle 


Atlanta, Ga 
Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use 


Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: 


802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: 


50 


STALEY MFG. CO., R., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Bidg.., Atlanta, Wm. H. Randolph, Southeastern Mgr.: 
L. Jillon, Asst. Southeastern M Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.., S. W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., P. 0. Box 1808, Charlotte, nw. C.; 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low. Fox Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: G, J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch. 2814 Areadia St., Charlotte. N. C 


STEELCUTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co.., 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Mer.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, 3. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C.-—J. J. 
Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales, 


STEIN, HALL & Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., tra L. Griffin. Mer... W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
—. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894. Greenville, S. C.; 
. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. Kempton, 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N.C. E. A. Terrell, Presa. and 
gr 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, ‘Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.;: 

Keys. S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.;: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro. N. C.: B. D. Heath and Cc .W. Meador. Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S: Leonard, Greénville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 

TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville. S. C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 


: C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
enn, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 


Carolinas and Georgia Dis. 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Treas., 832 N. 


159 Aborn Providence. R. I. Sou. 


Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P: 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, Pr. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. 

UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1138 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park, R. No. 8. 
Charlotte, N: C.: S. Atwood. Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk. Va.: J. B. 


J. B. Tyson, 358 Pet- 
Houston, Tex. 


Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St... 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: 


UNIVERSAL 
Johnston RBideg.. 
Maulkiin: 


Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. King. 1116 Capital St.. 


WINDING CO., Providence: R. I. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Agents: I. E. Wynne and R. M. 
903 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent, I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281, W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. L., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
Sou. Megr.. 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supnly Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenshoro, N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas. Tex.: 
R. B. Dorman, Box 66. Station C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick, R. I. 
tory at Rock Hill. S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Panini. 806 Mills Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: W. E. H. 
Searcy. ITI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury. 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO.. TROY, P. 0. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
Phone 8-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
M. J Be ntley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office. 13817 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. 1. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 


Sou. Office: Walter 


Repa.: C. R. Bruning, 
Ww. Route No. 
15, Anoxville, Tenn. 
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but just wait 


Wem! and a 30-ton bomber hits the 
runway at 100 miles an hour! What a 
beating those huge tires take—and . 
they must take it over and over again. 
Hard to believe, for those who 


think of rayon in terms of dresses 


and whispy underthings, but 
inside many of those tires you'll 
find * traon —a “Continuous 
Process” rayon especially de- 
veloped for tire manufacture. 
You see, Industrial’s “Con. 
tinuous Process” machines, 
that have been making the 
famous Sy textile-size 
yarns for better fabrics, 
lend themselves admirably 


to the manufacture of su- 


perior tire yarn and tire 
cord fabric. 

Today, our ever-increas- 
ing production of this yarn 
is reserved for war uses, 
to keep our bombers and 
fighter planes, trucks and 
jeeps a-rolling on to Victory. 
Imagine, when yarn of this 
quality will be available again 
for civilian uses—what @ galaxy 
of new and superior fabrics and 
textiles will be yours tomorrow! 


RAYON cop, 

CRPORATION Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
RAYON Ya 

CLEVELAND, OHIO + NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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RIGHT 


Fivery end from every spool on the 

creel is hurrying to its appointed 
place on the warping beam, to help speed 
the textile industry's mighty part in the 
war effort. 


“Right on the beam”, too, is the highly 
specialized loom lubricant that stays on 
the loom and off the yarn . . . Texaco 
Stazon. 


Texaco Stazon assures efficient lubri- 
cation with minimum spoilage of yarn 
or fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 
shocks without splattering, creeping, 
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dripping. Its high stability prevents 


excessive formation of non-lubricating 


deposits in bearings or enclosed hous-. 


ings. For loom cams, use Texaco 919 
Lubricant S. , 


Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service that they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, IN. Y. 


Ni ALNLIISN! 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. | 
* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. | 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the VU. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


® BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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